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The Battle and the Breeze 


T the time of writing the debate on Libya has not 

ended ; and the critical battle for Egypt is reaching 

its climax. There was never any doubt that, while 
stong words would be spoken in the debate, the 
Government would win overwhelmingly in a division. 
There was a strong feeling in every part of the House that 
the debate should not have been on a vote of censure, 

|| § that the inquest should have been upon the war, not upon 
personalities. The belligerent approach of the critics caused 


the Government speeches—both in the Commons and in 
the Lords, where a shadow debate has been proceeding 
—to take on the old, unhelpful form of apologia. 
Mr Lyttelton claimed, alternatively, that dive-bombers 
were of little use and that plenty would be forthcoming ; 
that the Army’s equipment in Libya was good enough 
iad that, if it was not, the reason was that time could not 
spared in the months after Dunkirk to put new types 
itd production. He seemed to overlook that the Libyan 
Mmy was generally supposed, by authoritative statements, 
be as well equipped as the enemy and was being given 
Mority in the latest tanks and anti-tank guns. Lord 
averbrook, who took the Government under his wing 
tthe Lords, would scarcely admit any deficiencies at all. 
i turn, seemed to overlook the fact that the battle 
Libya had been soundly lost. But the state of opinion in 
Ment mirrors the state of public opinion. 
se, bewilderment and even alarm were wide- 


spread ; but the wish to hit out indiscriminately against 
Mr Churchill and his colleagues has always been confined 
to a petulant few. It is success in battle that is called for, 
not success in the division lobbies. 

There is no lack of confidence in the eventual outcome 
of the war. A friendly Swede recently sought to explain 
why bad news about Britain depressed his countrymen 
more than it did the British. He concluded that the reason 
was that the thought of defeat never once entered British 
heads. The sober statement on war prospects put out by 
Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt at the end of their latest 
conversations did not disguise the many present dis- 
advantages, but it left no room for doubt about the result, 
if the right means and methods can be contrived to 
transport and deploy the apparatus of victory and 
to use it rightly in battle. The position is better 
than it was in August or December last year because 
of the present flood of arms from belligerent America 
and because of Russia’s successful fight. No working 
alliance was achieved in the last war at all equal to the 
combination of two great industrial powers which the 
President and the Prime Minister have brought about. 

This is a crisis of self-confidence. There is a deep 
sense of disappointment at the repeated failures of British 
arms. The knowledge that British fighting men have never 
been more willing, more courageous, or, man for man, a 
better match for their enemy, only makes this disappoint- 
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ment more bitter. This mood of frustration, which affects 
both soldiers and civilians, can be dangerous. It makes 
men cynical. A plain sign has been given that there must 
be no more bungling, now that the makers of strategy 
have the material means of victory almost within their 
grasp, if they do not wish to see the spiritual means—the 
dogged undoubted endurance which saved Britain and the 
world two years ago—deprived of its edge. 

Full confidence can only be restored by success in 
battle. Crisis debates have never failed to do good in 
this war; the first, in May, 1940, gave the country 
Mr Churchill as leader; the most recent, in February 
this year, led to the appointment of a Minister of Pro- 
duction. This time, if there is to be a similar tangible 
gain, it must be in the field of strategy. Logic may. say 
that the Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence 
should be separate persons ; but the facts probably speak 
otherwise. Mr Churchill must be taken as he is—or rather 
as he has grown to be after a lifetime of rich and varied 
experience not unconnected with arms. But the major 
strategic and tactical problem, which underlies every 
current anxiety—that is, the most effective use of air 
power—amust be solved ; and the responsibility rests upon 
Mr. Churchill, who will stand or fall in history by his 
success in solving it. What but air-power, properly used, 
gave the Japanese the freedom of the Eastern seas 
for three crucial months? What but air-power, pro- 
perly used, has now set a limit to their expansion 
eastward? What but air-power, properly used, has 
pegged down the Mediterranean fleet, so that Rommel 
has been able to race from port to port along hundreds 
of miles of African coastline? Over the Libyan and 
Egyptian land-fighting the Allies have had air superiority ; 
but they have not been able to employ air-power decisively. 
It is unfortunate that one motion put down in this week’s 
debate, by two Service Members, calling for a genuine 
combined command of all arms, could not be taken. It is 
almost fantastic evidence of the “ co-ordination ” that has 
hitherto prevailed that the Secretary of State for War 
should be able to say, as Sir James Grigg did on Tuesday 
—after nearly three years of war—that discussions on the 
“general subject ” of dive-bombers are going on between 
the War Office and the Air Ministry. 

Three gaps have still to be filled. First, a combined 
command is needed at the top, with a single commander 
in place of the present federal arrangements by which 
three independent Service chiefs decide the day-to-day 
conduct of the war. This view of the Defence Forces 
as a single Service must be carried into output pro- 
grammes, so that the air weapon is made available in the 
right kinds as well as the right quantities and so that its 
decisive contribution is never absent in any land or sea 
actions. Lower down in the hierarchy of arms, similar 
combined commands are needed at the head of every 
large operational unit, so that every battle is thought out 
and waged in all elements at once. 

Secondly, the design of weapons of all kinds must be 
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placed on the same high level of authority as their use 
in operations and their manufacture. Both strategy anq 
production are War Cabinet matters ; design, until now, 
has not been. In a letter to the Times this week, Professor 
A. V. Hill put the point neatly: 

For all operations, planning has been centralised jp 
the Chiefs of Staff organisation; for supply, in the 
Minister of Production. The third member of the 
trinity, dealing with research, design and development 
and quantitative planning of the use of technical 
resources, is altogether unrepresented at the highest level, 

Events in North Africa have proved amply that it is of 
little use for the factories of the United Nations to produce 
vast quantities of weapons unless the weapons produced 
are ot the right kind. The most important aspect of the 
integration that is now taking place in British and 
American output programmes is the opportunity which it 
gives to concentrate on the best types of weapons. 

But even to have the right kind of weapons in the right 
quantities is not enough. They must be moved to the 
right places, and they must be used in battle with the 
proper skill. The creation of combined commands, with 
a genuinely three-Service outlook, may produce battle 
leaders with the right methods as well as the right means, 
But a third gap will persist; the major task will still 
be to overcome the obstacles of time and space which 
impede the operations of the wide-flung Allies on their 
many fronts. It is imperative that supply, strategy and 
design should all three be linked still more closely to the 
factors of distance and transportation which make every 
weapon useless that cannot be moved into the front line, 
This fundamental disadvantage was placed foremost in 
the recent joint statement by Mr Churchill and Mr Roose- 
velt. There is no easy solution. Shipping losses, now 
perilously high, may be cut down. Shipping output may 
be raised to its peak. But geographical distances cannot 
be physically shortened. They can only be eased by 
carrying the pooling of all kinds of Allied resources 
to an extent far beyond that to which it has already been 
taken, so that national or political considerations are given 
little or no weight at all in the distribution of men and 
supplies between all the theatres of war. The single 
criterion should be to save time and distance. 

The battle in Africa is still raging ; but the breeze in 
Parliament has abated. If, as a result of these cries and 
counter-cries, the shortcomings in the British way of war 
are remedied, success may again be snatched out of the 
bitterness of defeat. The war is near the end of its third 
year and the beginning of its fourth. With audacity in 
decision, efficiency in planning and skill in combat, the 
war must be won. Without them, disasters will still lurk 
round every corner, and even the people of this island, 
who have endured for so long and so well, will grow 
sick at heart. This is the real challenge to Mr. Churchill. 
Rightly the Prime Minister has turned and rent the 
“profiteers from disaster.” But only his policy can put 
matters right. 


Middle Eastern Front 


N an article in The Economist of February 7th this 

year, an attempt was made to forecast the shape of 
Hitler’s summer offensive. Arguing that the Germans 
can no longer expect to win outright and must therefore 
play hard for a stalemate, it was suggested that the 
heaviest blow might not fall in Russia—“ Hitler cannot 
win Victory in Russia ”’—and that the summer campaigns 
might be spent in rounding off the defences of the 
citadel of Europe. To the south, in the Mediterranean, 
the doors were still open. Here, in North Africa, the job 
of insuring against reinvasion might be the first call on 
German arms in 1942. Moreover 


complete control in North Africa, coupled with a thrust 
through Turkey, might give Germany control of the 
Middle East, solve the oil problem, and open a new front 
on Russia’s vulnerable flank. 





it begins to look as though this forecast of strategy 
may have some basis. Libya has fallen. Egypt is in very 
grave danger with the fighting surging forward to the 
banks of the Nile, and if the German broadcasts to the 
Middle East in the last weeks are any guide, Rommel’s 
lightning advance is intended to carry him on across the 
Canal to strike at the oil-bearing lands beyond. The weight 
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Germans have at last exploited the advantage that the 
howling desert comes to an end sooner in Egypt than in 
Tripoli. 

The strategy of Middle Eastern conquest does not of 
course preclude bitter fighting in Russia, particularly on 
the fronts below Moscow. Even if the strategists’ pic- 
ture in the past—of the Caucasus as a stepping- 
stone to Middle Eastern oil—may have to be redrawn to 
make the Middle East the stepping-stone to the oil both 
of the Caucasus and of Perm, a strong thrust round the 
Black Sea, parallel with the advance through Egypt, is 
almost certain. 

The defence of this wide area from the Nile and the 
Bosphorus to the frontiers of Afghanistan falls primarily 
on British, Russian and Free French arms. It may be that 
sme American reinforcements have arrived—uncon- 
firmed reports spoke recently of the landing of 20,000 at 
Basra. There may be some support from the local armies 
if the enemy actually reaches their territory—but the 
analogy of Egypt is so far not very encouraging. The 
trouble is that, if the fighting moves forward to the 
frontiers of Syria, Iraq or Persia, the Allied armies will 
be defeated armies, and there is little guarantee that any 
of the Middle Eastern states would throw in its lot with a 
possible loser. The national armies—in particular those 
of Turkey, Egypt and Iraq—have been equipped with 
British and American war material under Lend-Lease ; 
but political considerations, not technical convenience 
will decide the issue. 

It is useless to pretend that the political omens are very 
favourable. True, there have been a number of improve- 
ments—there is not a Middle East state in which, on the 
whole, the political situation is not better than it was 
just over a year ago. The changes of Ministry in Persia, 
Iraq, Syria and Egypt have in each case brought in more 
popular and stable governmemts. M. Soheily in Iran is 
upholding the treaties and has political solidity in that 
he is the direct choice of the Majliss—the Persian 
Commons. General Nuri-es-Said in Iraq is an old friend 
of Britain. The reconstruction in Syria brought Husni 
Al-Barazi, a former member of the National bloc, to 
power, a change which has done scmething to reconcile 
the Syrian extremists. The government of Nahas Pasha in 
Bgypt is pro-Ally and firmly based on a big majority 
in the Chamber and on wide popular support. 

All governments have taken firm steps to deal with 
Axis agents, local fifth columnists, and even to check the 
inveterate rumour-mongering of the bazaars and clubs. 
In the sphere of economics, too, there is progress to 
report. All the states have experienced very serious food 
problems, which have beer due in part to the disloca- 
tons of last year, in part to the collapse of foreign trade, 
but to an overwhelming extent to the hoarding and black 
marketing of local dealers. The scandal of high prices 
iid hoarded stores was bad enough to bring down the 
Faroughi Ministry in Persia in March. The British 
wthorities have given a good deal of direct and indirect 
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assistance to meet the crisis; in particular they have 
arranged for the import of grain throughout the Middle 
East. German propaganda has tried to minimise this 
assistance by blaming the armies of occupation for 
cornering supplies and forcing up prices. The rumours 
proved so successful in Iraq and Persia that official 
denials had to be issued. For the time, the food crisis has 
passed. Syria and Lebanon have produced double their 
needs. Turkey reports a good harvest ; so does Iraq, and 
Palestine expects a bumper crop. Unfortunately, this 
economic improvement is not an unmitigated political 
advantage. The Germans cannot, or rather do not, feed 
their subject peoples. Greece is near enough to be a 
horrid object lesson. The Allies have pumped in food 
supplies and, if the local governments have taken the 
credit, they know that nothing has a more unstabilising 
effect on their political careers than recurrent and irre- 
mediable bread riots. But if the barns are filled, fear of 
Germany grows less. It is illogical, for the Germans 
loot as well as neglect their victims, but it affects the 
political situation nevertheless. : 

The fundamental weakness in the position of the 
United Nations in the Middle East is the success of 
Germany’s arms. In every country, there is a fifth 
column, in every country active Axis agents. If things are 
going well for the Germans, they expand their incessant 
propaganda and embark on political action. When things 
go less well, the orchestra of lies and rumours subsides, 
and the underground men go back to their burrows. The 
seriousness of the fifth column is illustrated by its hold 
on every class and, astonishing though it may seem, on 
every race. One of the chief Axis agents in Palestine, 
Abraham Stern, who was shot early this year, was a Jew 
trained to Fascism in Italy. In Iraq, former Ministers 
have been shot or interned. In Persia, recently six leading 
citizens, including, significantly enough, the head of the 
largest Persian tourist agency, were banished. In Egypt, 
Ali Maher, an ex-Prime Minister, is under arrest. 
Military circles are disaffected ; the peasants are caught 
by tales of hoarding and looting armies of occupation ; 
the effendi class by the promise of advancement. All 
this would subside to nothing if the United Nations were 
winning, not in the “ overall picture,” but here and now 
in the Middle East. As it is, Axis agents based on the 
German Embassy and consulates in Turkey, come and 
go, leaving a trail of lies, rumours, discontent and sedition 
behind. 

In the Middle East, the political situation is thus just 
as good or as bad as the military situation. What the 
British and Free French have been able to do in the 
way of managing national susceptibilities and minimis- 
ing economic difficulties, they have done. Now they must 
win battles. It is probably still true that the Middle 
Eastern campaign has in the very long run a defensive 
purpose for the enemy—to make the reconquest of 
Germany’s empire so long, so tedious and so expensive 
that the United Nations will abandon the attempt. But 
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if it were wildly successful, if a junction were effectively 
established with the Japanese, if 2 combined blow north- 
wards round the Caspian and westwards from Siberia 
broke Russia’s resistance, surrounded India, and gave 
over the great land mass of Eurasia to the totalitarian 
Powers, then once again, whatever the flow of arms from 
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Anglo-Saxon factories, and of ships from their yard, 
Hitler would be able to think in terms not of stalemate 
but of total victory. It would be a miracle, consider; 
their resources, if the United Nations were to be defeated 
outright. But miracles do sometimes happen. That is the 
longterm significance of the Middle Eastern front. 


t] 


A Way Out 


N its third report, published last Tuesday, the committee 

appointed by the President of the Board of Trade in 
May last year to examine the problem of concentration in 
the non-food section of retail trade, has at last put forward 
a definite scheme which is summarised on page 24. One 
aspect of the problem, outlined in detail in the committee’s 
second report, issued last January, and discussed in 
The Economist of February 14th, has become painfully 
familiar. Shopkeepers have been steadily forced out of 
business by exhaustion caused by lack of supplies or 
customers, or both, or by the loss of personnel called up 
for military service or for war work. But the formulation 
of a scheme designed to render this inescapable slimming 
process less painful was not the only task of the committee. 
The object of any such scheme must also be to hasten 
the process of releasing men and women for national 
service—and to safeguard the interests of consumers. 

The committee was restricted in its choice of remedies, 
not only by its terms of reference, but also by Government 
policy. It was not appointed until the war had been in 
progress for twenty months. The food section of retail 
trade, which comprises more than half the total number of 
shops, was excluded from its purview. The committee was 
not asked to formulate proposals for a far-reaching re- 
organisation of the trade, but only to consider the 
““immediate needs of the conduct of the war and the 
position after the war.” Finally, the committee was 
debarred from proposing a state-financed scheme of com- 
pensation, because of the Government’s reluctance to 
accept the principle of compensation for losses of income 
or capital due to the war. 

The scheme proposed is designed to facilitate the with- 
drawal of individual retailers from business during the 
war and their re-entry after the war. Contractual obliga- 
tions and the fear of being unable to start again after 
the war are the main reasons why retailers continue in 
business, even if they cannot make ends meet ; they do 
not move into other war work, where they are needed, 
until they go bankrupt. To overcome the first of these 
obstacles, the committee proposes the creation of a fund, 
financed by a levy on the turnover of those remaining in 
business, out of which payments will be made to retailers 
who may decide to go out of their business, either by 
“marriage ” with another retailer or by temporary with- 
drawal from the trade. Payments to withdrawing 
shopkeepers will be calculated, not on the basis 
of their actual contractual obligations, but as a 
percentage of turnover during the twelve months pre- 
ceding withdrawal. In the view of the committee, a sum 
representing five per cent of turnover would be adequate 
to meet charges, which consist chiefly of rent or, in the 
case of many owner-occupiers, of mortgage interest. 
Benefit is to be paid for the duration of the scheme if the 
rent liability persists ; it is to cease automatically on the 
termination of the lease or at the earliest date when the 
lease can be broken. 

In some cases, the “ standard ” rate of benefit will fall 
slightly below existing obligations, and in others it will 
exceed them. Where obligations exceed benefit, the com- 
mittee suggests recourse to the machinery of the Liabili- 
ties (War-Time Adjustment) Act—which would require 
some revision—to secure a reduction in rent. Moreover, 
it rightly proposes that the rates payable in respect of 
premises from which fixtures and equipment are not 
removed on withdrawal from business should be reduced 
to a nominal level. 

As a special inducement to the withdrawal of shop- 





keepers without contractual obligations, or with obligations 
that can be terminated at short notice, the committee sug- 
gests the payment of a ‘special” benefit for a period of six 
months. “Special”  nefit is to be calculated on the 
same basis as “ standard ” benefit, but it will only apply 
to the first £5,000 of turnover and cannot, therefore, 
exceed £125. Obvio -ly, this provision is specifically 
designed to assist the sm | trader. 

In order to meet the tear of being unable to start 
again after the war, the ommittee have tried to work 
out a way of ensuring that shopkeepers who withdraw o: 
are called up will be able to set up shop again. Each trader 
who goes out of business will be entitled to ask for a 
certificate in two parts. The first part, which will be 
available to all traders, with one exception, will grant 
the holder prior rights of re-entry into the trade in 
which he had previously been engaged ; the exception is 
the trader who claims “ special” benefit in cash on with- 
drawal, but if traders in this class allow their claim to 
accumulate, at an agreed rate of interest, they will have 
the same rights as the traders who take “ standard” 
benefit. The committee suggests that, while it would be 
impracticable to make begefit payments retrospective, the 
right of re-entry might also be granted to traders who 
go out of business befgre the introduction of the scheme. 
The second part of the certificate will grant the prior right 
to resume business in the same premises, the tenancy 
rights of which have been preserved under the scheme. 
The future is uncertain, and the right of re-entry must 
obviously be conditional. 

The levy required to finance this “ concentration 
insurance scheme” will be compulsory on all shops 
which remain in operation—except in the case of the 
“very small trader,’ who will be given the option of 
contracting out. The very small trader has been defined 
as the trader whose annual turnover is less than £1,000 ; 
he represents something like a third of the total number 
of non-food shops, but only five per cent of their turn- 
over ; and he usually holds a short-term lease, terminable 
at weekly, monthly or yearly intervals. It is proposed 
that the levy should be regarded as a business expense, 
not to be subject to tax. In view of the fact that a large 
proportion of the levy will become liable to income tax 
when the benefits are paid out in rent, this suggestion 1s 
not contrary to the Government’s policy of refusing to 
finance concentration schemes out of public funds. 

Within its limits, the scheme contains all the elements 
—not indeed of a solution of the problem—but certainly 
of a practical stopgap to mitigate the hardships of with- 
drawal. Possibly, too, it will hasten withdrawal, and 30 
help the war effort as well as the shopkeeper. In addition 
to the traders who have already fallen by the wayside, 
there must be many thousands who, but for their con- 
tractual obligations, would also have given up their 
business and will inevitably have to do so sooner or later. 
To these the adoption of the scheme would undoubtedly 
bring relief; they will be enabled to conserve some at 
least of their resources, with a chance of starting again 
after the war. Since leases are not renewable under t 
scheme, those traders whose leases are still curre’ t at the 
end of the war will have an advantage, in the cormanos 
of post-war premises, over those whose leases have - 
in—though, in many places, landlords will not | ‘2 
easy to find new tenants for vacant shops during té 
war. Landlords will obviously benefit from the scheme ; 
they will continue to receive their rents, though oly 
until the expiry of their leases. Admittedly, the scheme 
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satains no special provisions for underpinning the small 
qader. But this could hardly have been expected. It is 

of the process of total war that the number of shop- 
yeepers should be reduced. This is happening, scheme 
x no scheme. The committee’s job was to make the 
socess less painful. Nor does the scheme offer temporary 

jons to shopkeepers who are compelled to go out ot 
pusiness ; the majority of the personnel released will 
sobably find other means of support, in essential work, 
during the war—though, obviously, in the case of elderly 
yeople, hardships due to the war, and in no way to the 
heme, will scarcely be mitigated at all. 

What of the consumer, the shopper? The committee 
has calculated that a levy of only one per cent on turn- 
wer would provide sufficient funds for the withdrawal of 
retailers representing some twenty yer cent of total turn- 
wer. It should not be necessary for even this small per- 
centage to be passed on to consumers in higher prices. 
The shops still in operation ,will take over part 
of the overheads of the c'9sea premises, but not 
their wages bill ; and their additional turnover should 
x adequate to compensate i1em for the increase in 
ixed charges. . 

. The first criticism of the committee’s plan is that it 
was not put forward and adopted a long time ago. The 
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scheme published this week could equally well have 
been prepared within two months of the committee’s 
appointment. What its effect will be—as a stopgap 
measure—is uncertain. It is impossible to estimate how 
many people will be released for the war effort by traders 
taking advantage of the scheme. A tirme-limit for the pay- 
ment of benefit of, say, six months from its adoption, 
might have made certain of a large response. But it must 
be repeated that the main defects of the plan are due to 
the restrictions imposed on the cummittee by its terms 
of reference, and by Government policy. There is no 
general compensation policy to form the context of a 
scheme for wartime retailing. As it stands, the scheme 
contributes very little to the reorganisation of retail 
trade. It is relief, not rationalisation ; and it does little 
or nothing to provide against the tendency in shopkeeping 
towards monopoly. Nevertheless, half a loaf is better 
than none. If the Government is still adamant against a 
policy of compensation to spread the burden of war 
losses fairly and efficiently, such a scheme as this should 
be introduced without delay. It would be a pity, and a 
disservice to the small shopkeeper, if he were to become 
the subject of a long-drawn controversy at this stage, so 
that his body will be wrangled over, while he continues 
to bleed to death unsuccoured. 


A New Social Service 


HE social services can be divided broadly into two 

classes, those which provide benefits in cash and those 
which provide benefits in kind. During the war, a third 
category has come into prominence, those which furnish in- 
formation and advice. Never has there been so much need 
for so much information by so many people as in this war. 
Evacuation, billeting, bombing, compensation, allowances 
—the problems which may burst suddenly upon any home 
ae legion. In no other war have ordinary citizens required 
guidance of such novelty, such complexity and such 


| urgency. 


This aspect of total war was recognised at the outset by 
the National Council of Social Service. Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux were set up to assist people “ to find their way 
through the welter of wartime legislation.” In January, 
1940, the citizen’s advice notes, published by the NCSS, 
contained 958 items; by March this year the number 
Was 1,477. 

In general, three kinds of assistance are called for— 
information, advice, and legal opinion. Information and 
advice are the work of the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. The 
information provided may be of the most elementary kind. 
Itmay consist simply in bringing legislation or regulations 
to the notice of enquirers. The Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
have collected information about the amenities of their 
districts for the aid of war workers. The Bureaux have 
deen increasingly used by Government Departments and 
cal authorities to provide the public with essential infor- 
mation. Advice may, of course, be more complex. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of men and women have turned to 
the Bureaux for guidance on their difficulties, primarily 
in towns which have been subjected to heavy bombing. 
There are now about a thousand Bureaux established 
throughout the country, mostly in the larger towns and 
‘uburbs, but also in many smaller places. It has been 
ttughly estimated that the Bureaux deal with two million 
questions in a year. 
_ The invaluable work of the Bureaux, however, reaches 
its limitation when legal opinion is required to solve the 
inquirer’s difficulties. Then, it is a matter for a lawyer. 
Fortunately, there was even before the war some 
machinery to provide the poorer people with legal advice 
~distinct from the free legal aid in the courts which is 
lunished by the Poor Persons’ Committee. Free legal 
advice in the form of a poor man’s lawyer was first started 
in London towards the end of the last century at Toynbee 
Hall, under the East London Tenants and General Legal 

otection Committee. The Cambridge University Settle- 
ment in Camberwell followed suit at about the same time, 


and it is highly to the credit of the settlement movement 
that it was the pioneer of this service. It was not until 
after the last war, however, that this service was expanded 
at all rapidly. By r940, there existed 125 free legal advice 
centres in England and Wales, of which 55 were in 
London. The organisation and financing of these centres 
vary considerably, though the great majority are organised 
by local Law Societies. They may be organised directly by 
the legal profession itself. They may be under the control 
and management of a lecal council of social service, a 
community council, a borough welfare committee, or a 
personal service society. They may be run in connection 
with a Church or a mission or a religious or philan- 
thropic body. This variety does not perhaps ensure the 
most economical service; but it does show how wide an in- 
terest the movement to provide free legal aid has attracted 
from many different quarters. In the London area, there 
is a measure of co-ordination, in so far as all the legal 
advice centres in the area are affiliated to the Bentham 
Committee. In 1931, the Bentham Committee laid down 
standards and methods which have now been adopted by 
practically all the London centres. The influence of the 
Committee has been considerable ; and it may be expected 
that if the State ever takes over responsibility for this 
class of social service the Bentham Committee will provide 
a model for its expansion and supervision. It is a good 
omen that the Haldane Society, of which Sir Stafford 
Cripps is the president, has investigated the possibilities 
of extending the services of advice bureaux and poor 
man’s lawyers during and after the war. In a publication 
called “ The Law and Reconstruction,” it recommends the 
establishment of a body managed by a committee of 
II-13 persons, who would be appointed by the Bar 
Council, the Law Society, and by other public bodies 
closely connected with local authorities. It would give 
legal help to deserving persons with the financial assist- 
ance, where necessary, of the Treasury. The recommenda- 
tions are intended to ensure that no person is denied, 
owing to lack of means, the opportunity of ascertaining 
his legal rights, as well as enforcing them. 

No hard-and-fast line, of course, can be drawn between 
legal advice and legal aid. The system of free lega! help 
at courts has been of great assistance to the legal advice 
centres ; and the centres are naturally concerned to secure 
as great an expansion of legal aid as possible. In particu- 
lar, they have been prominent in protesting against any 
restrictions on such aid, since this only facilitates the 
activities of “ ambulance-chasing agencies” and specula- 
tive solicitors, whose object is to persuade poor people to 
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make agreements about the financing of their legal actions 
on a percentage basis. These agreements are illegal and 
void. But most poor people do not know this ; and it 
almost appears as if legal advice on legal aid is yet another 
need. 

The important point is that information and advice are 
not just matters for the complicated wartime period. 
They are radical parts of the social services themselves. 
The present social services have made almost no pro- 
vision for this kind of assistance. Whenever official 
enquiries have been made into the operation of the great 
social insurance schemes, such as National Health Insur- 
ance or Workmen’s Compensation, ignorance of the law 
on the part of insured workers has been much empha- 
sised by witnesses. Where insured persons have behind 
them a trade union or other body acquainted with the 
intricacies of social insurance law, they are reasonably 
well protected. But the majority of workers do not enjoy 
this benefit. Moreover, in cases of dispute before the 
courts, workers may be confronted by lawyers who are 
experts in these matters, since they are accustomed to 
handle them in the interests of private offices, while the 
workers themselves have to rely upon advice of less 
expert counsel. This is onlv one of the defects of a sys- 


NOTES OF 


Rommel’s Drive 


Since Tobruk, the German advance has driven towards 
Alexandria with only the slight pause necessary to pinch 
out Mersa Matruh. Rommel is keeping to the coast for his 
main line of advance. Speed is a chief factor in his African 
strategy, and here the going is good enough for a smart 
pace. The British have fallen back, flanked by the Quattara 





Depression and the sea; and round El] Aiamein, where the 
front narrows to some 40 miles, the main battle is already 
joined. General Auchinleck has taken over command in 
person and, after the crippling losses in armour and fire 
power sustained in Libya, his decision to make a deep with- 
drawal is obviously sound. It brings the front nearer to the 
Allied supply base ; if the comment may still be permitted, 
it lengthens Rommel’s lines of communications, But supply 
is hardly Rommel’s problem. Tobruk was a mighty haul 
Good water is available at Sidi Barrani and Mersa Matruh. 
Convoys are still arriving in the Axis rear, and it does not 
look as though the RAF has yet got punch enough to dis- 
rupt the ever-lengthening line. Meanwhile, an armoured 
division may be feeling its way south, to Siwa and beyond 
Here a string of bases could carry a swiftly moving tank 
column to the higher reaches of the Nile in a very few days. 
If Rommel has really divided his forces in this way, the 
tactic is well in keeping with his gambler’s daring. It i 
still too early to judge of its success 


* * e 


Price of Inaction 


There are indications that the bill for the Government’s 
failure to adopt a national wages policy will soon be pre- 
sented. In order to ensure the flexibility in war production, 
which is necessary if the output of weapons is to be promptly 
adjusted to the changing needs of strategy, there must be 
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tem of social insurance, the carrier of which is Not a 
official body but private or semi-private concerns. In og 
branch of social insurance, that of working-class jj. 
insurance, or industrial assurance, this defect has alread, 
been recognised and remedied. There is an Industria) 
Assurance Commissioner with wide powers to give jp. 
formation and advice to insured people. This officig 
who is also the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, ry, 
an advice bureau on a grand scale. He receives son, 
10,000 enquiries or complaints in a year: he receive 
and dispatches seventy to eighty thousand letters. Ther 
can be no doubt that his work—which is worthy of th 
tradition which the Office of the Chief Registrar hg; 
built up-—has saved a great deal of unnecessary litiga 
tion and relieved many anxious and ignorant people of 
their worries. It should be regarded as a model for futur 
progress. Whatever may be the special circumstances 9 
wartime which have promoted this problem to a much 
higher place during the past three years than ever before. 
the experience of the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux and of the 
legal advice centres proves beyond a doubt that, in the 
future, information and advice on the broadest scale 
should be regarded as one of the necessary conditions of 


secial securitv. It is a new and much needed social service. 


THE WEEK 


mobility of labour. The Ministry of Labour plans to move 
workers from jobs, the products of which are not so imme- 
diately needed or in which stocks have been accumulated, 
to work on ships, guns, aircraft and cotton goods which are 
urgently required in larger volume. But, inevitably, the trans- 
fer of labour from one job to another frequently involves, 
as it does in the case of transfers from munitions to coal or 
cotton, the movement of workers into a job where wages are 
lower. Workers are unlikely to accept transfer to less well- 
paid jobs without a sense of grievance which is hardly con- 
ducive to sustained effort. Mr Bevin has recognised the 
difficulty. In announcing the decision to move 5,000 women 
from war factories to cotton mills, he referred to the need for 
making wage adjustments. But cotton weavers and spinners, 
whose claims for higher wages—based on the discrepancy 
between their earnings and those in munition factories— 
were recently rejected on the ground that they had failed to 
establish a case, are unlikely to tolerate differential wage rates 
within their own industries. Unless some ingenious method 
of overcoming the difficulty can be found, they will renew 
their claim to generally higher wages. They could hardly 
be blamed for doing so. If transfers of labour, backwards 
and forwards within the war effort, are to be on a large 
scale, the inevitable tendency will be towards the levelling 
up of wages. If rates in the highly-paid munition industries 
remained stable, it might be possible to accept this tendency 
as the inevitable price for past inaction. But, as the heavy 
claim of the engineers shows, there is no reason to believe 
that demands for increases in the highly paid jobs are likely 
to cease. On the contrary, the pressure for increases has 
already been intensified ; a numerous batch of new claims in 
various industries have already been tabled. Unless the 
policy of price stabilisation is to go by the board, the Gov- 
ernment must surely be compelled to face the issue at last 


War Workers 

Further steps to mobilise the nation for total war have 
been announced by the Ministry of Labour. First, Mr 
Ince, speaking to the Industrial Welfare Society at Oxford, 
stated that the number of registrations for all purposes now 
amounted to nearly 23 millions. This means that something 
like a complete register of manpower has now been compiled 
~a pitifully long time after the proposals for a National 
Register were flouted and scorned. Secondly, the registra- 
tion age for men has been raised to so, and that for women 
to 45. Thus all middle-aged, self-evacuated women without 
family responsibilities will be called upon to play their patl 
in the war effort. Thirdly, and most important, Mr Bevin 
announced in a speech at Liverpool that younger munition 
workers may be called up. This decision must be interpreted 
in the light of events in Libya—the losses in men kille 
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Ot ay | gnd taken prisoner—and in relation to the conversations 
D on } between the Prime Minister and Mr Roosevelt. The in- 
$ life | creased call-up can hardly be intended for the purpose of 
welling the ranks of the Army stationed in this island, and 
” the engagement in large battles elsewhere would necessarily 
mul ivolve heavy calls upon manpower. There is a future 
c in. mplication, which may be dictated by the immediate ship- 
ficial, ping position, and which may be important in the long run 
Tun fg shift of production from England to America because 
som | of the difficulty of expanding imports of materials. The 
ceives | policy is significant for the rdle played by women in pro- 
There | duction, both quamttatively and qualitatively. According 
of the | 10 Mr Ince, 72 million women have now been registered, 
t ha and are being interviewed at the rate of 50,000 a week, and 
placed in industry and the Services at the rate of 20,000 
aweek ; While the number of women employed in munitions 
le of and certain essential industries and services has increased 
Uture by 1 millions since June, 1939. The training of women 
es Of | gs skilled workers has not progressed very rapidly—as was 
much | shown by the Select Committee in its seventh report. Em- 
efore. ployers are expected by the Ministry of Labour to provide 
of the | four-fifths of the training in‘the factories, and they have 
D the i. been both slow and reluctant to arrange this or have 
not had the necessary facilities. The Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union has declared its readiness to co-operate in train- 
ns of ing women, and, very belatedly, is also condescending to 
vice. | consider the possibility of admitting women to union mem- 
bership. Other factors which affect the entry of women into 
industry, and their productivity once they are employed, 
are the low rate of wages compared with those of the men ; 
the provision of housing, transport, nurseries, shopping 
facilities, medical services ; and the improvement of condi- 
tions in the factories generally. Insofar as the Government 
relies On WOMeN volunteers and hopes to increase the num- 
ber of part-time workers, it is all-important that much closer 
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move ; . = ° 
nme. | attention should be paid to the training, wages and condi- 
lated, | tons of women workers. 

h are e . © 
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Ives, | Moves in India 


al or There are new hopes of an accord among Indian 
S ate} politicians. For a while, it seemed that the efforts of Mr 
well- Rajagopalachari to secure an agreement between the Con- 
con-F gress Party and the Moslem League were doomed to failure. 
| the} They were rejected by the Working Committee of Congress; 
men} Mr. Rajagopalachari’s followers in Congress were placed 
dfor} under a ban ; and Mr Gandhi took advantage of the con- 
Nets, } fysion to propose once more a policy of non-resistance and 
ancy} non-violence and to call upon the British to “ get out.” It 
ies—} seemed that Indian politics were back again in the depths 
-d tO} of frustration. Pandit Nehru also asked the British to depart. 
rates} Then came second thoughts. Pandit Nehru explained that 
thod | he was only asking the British to abrogate their political 
New} power and not to take away their forces. Mr Gandhi 
idly | himself lost confidence in his “ foolproof” plan to save 
ards | India by pacifism and anarchy. Almost plaintively, he 
large | explained in his newspaper that he had not meant what he 
lling } sid, He would not ask the Allies to take a step which would 
tres | involve certain defeat; he could not guarantee that the 
ency } abrupt withdrawal of the Allied forces would not result in 
Cav | the occupation of India by the Japanese and the certain fall 
lieve of China ; “I had not the remotest idea of any such catas- 
kelly tophe as the result of my action.” Mr Rajagopalachari is 
has f still at work. He has been in consultation with Mr Jinnah, 
- the Moslem League leader. Now, he is to meet Mr Gandhi. 
.. | Hopes of agreement in India have invariably been dashed. 
30" 1 But, this time, there is the basic fact that no Indian—not 
4S" 1 ven Mr Gandhi, and certainly not Pandit Nehru—can con- 
emplate a Japanese invasion of India without realising that 
‘would be the end of any hopes of independence for either 
India or China. Dr Azad, _ President of the Congress Party, 
a made it plain that, “once Britain grants freedom to 



















save § India.” Congress would call the people to arms and sup- 
Mr. § port conscription. Mr Gandhi spins words too finely, and 
ord, 9 sts his plans in too mystical a sphere, for him to lead all- 
now J india in the right direction to deliver ance ; but it is just 


hing 
ited 


conceivable that he may cease to stand in the way of the 
Practical work of others. 
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saat No Change for the Colonies ? 

part It was the Conservatives’ innings when the Colonial 


Estimates were debated last weck—for the first time for 
three years, though there have, of course, been several 
tbates on colonial affairs since then. Dur ing these three 
Mars, there has been something approa ching a revolution in 


the attit ude towards the colonies, both in and out of Parlia- 
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ment. The passing of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act established the principle that the colonies cannot be 
expected either to pay for their development, or to pay their 
way, and it was agreed that they would have to receive 
considerable assistance from Great Britain. At the same 
time, demands for self-government in the West Indies were 
growing, and measures of constitutional reform were intro- 
duced in Trinidad and Jamaica. Then came the loss of the 
East Indies and Malaya, which not)only altered the economic 
position of the colonial empire, but also profoundly stirred 
public opinion about the whole basis of colonial policy. Many 
cherished ideas and ideals went with Singapore, but it was 
hoped that, out of the melting-pot into which they had been 
thrown, a new and better conception of imperialism would 
be born. These hopes were strengthened by a recent debate 
in the Lords, by a recent address of Lord Hailey, and by a 
leading article in the Times last week. They have been con- 
siderably shaken by the Commons’ debate, which was for 
the most part 2a mutual congratulations party between Mr 
Macmillan and the Conservative members who dominated 
the debate. Mr Macmillan devoted the greater part of his 
speech to the new economic situation caused by the Pacific 
war and to the need for increased production in other 
colonies. But, as Mr Creech Jones said, “ he was curiously 
obtuse in regard to the great human problems in the 
Empire.” When he did touch on them, he was patronising 
rather than sympathetic. As for most of the other speeches, 
they seemed determined to establish the advantages of the 
old colonial system, the virtues and patriotism of the settlers 
and the disinterestedness of the traders, all of which, admit- 
tedly, have been too much decried lately, rather than to press 
for anything new—except for the setting up of a Colonial 
Development Board, which would appear to be a duplicate 
of the Colonial Office with the assistance of “ business 
men” on economic questions. On the whole, it was the 
most disappointing debate on colonial affairs that has taken 
place for some time ; its tone was far behind the trend of 
opinion in the House of Lords—and in the country as a 
whole. 
* * * 


Canada’s War Effort 


The chief feature of Canada’s Budget for 1942-43 is 
its recognition that, great as Canada’s war effort is in 
absolute terms, in relation to the national income jt can 
still be even greater. In 1941, official estimates placed 
war expenditure at as much as 44 per cent of the national 
income ; more recently, it has been recognised that the 
national income had been underestimated and war expendi- 
ture overestimated, and this spring the estimated proportion 
was revised to 36 and even 30 per cent. Evidence that the 
Canadian war effort was not yet placing a strain on the 
Dominion’s economy was given in a letter from The 
Economist’s Ottawa Correspondent (published in the issue 
of April 4, 1942, page 466), in which he gave instances 
of the boom in consumption goods, and stated that, in 
general, Canada was not so much tightening its belt as 
letting it out. The new Budget, presented last week, shows 
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that the Government realises that the time has come to 
take a big tuck in it. Financially, Canada has arrived at 
the position Great Britain reached when Sir Kingsley Wood 
produced his Budget for 1941-42. Thus there is a very 
heavy increase in direct taxation, together with a reduction 
in the exemption limit for married persons and on account 
of children, while as an offset a certain amount of the tax 
collected will be treated as compulsory savings to be 
returned with 2 per cent interest after the war. EPT is 
raised from 75 to 100 per cent, of which 20 per cent will 
be returnable after the war. In addition, there are increases 
in the taxes on drinks, tobacco, telephone services, luxury 
articles and—an example which in this case Britain might 
follow—night club entertainment and transport. But all 
these increases will only raise the revenue by $246 millions 
to $1,918 millions, whereas expenditure for the year, 
including the gift to Britain of $1,000 millions and com- 
pensation of $85 millions to the provinces for their loss 
of income tax, will be at least $3,570 millions and probably 
$3,900 millions. 


The Russian Defence Line 


Sebastopol is now said to have fallen after four weeks’ 
massed assault by superior German forces. The defenders’ 
endurance has been breath-taking, and the respite they 
have gained for the Red Army elsewhere may prove 
decisive on the larger battle. Now the Germans 
are consolidating their gains in the Kupiansk sector 
and bringing up reserves for the next drive. Mean- 
while, von Bock has attempted a break-through to the 
north in the Kursk area—apparently without much success ; 
the Russians speak of terrific losses. Certainly one of the 
new factors in this second summer is the increasing cost 
exacted from the Germans in any attempted advance. The 
reason for this is almost certainly the existence of a very 
definite line of defence. All through last summer, the 
Russians were retreating too rapidly to build anything 
resembling a fortified front. The whole battle area remained 
fluid, once the Stalin line was breached. The work done last 
winter—on both sides—has imtroduced a more static posi- 
tion. The “ hedgehog” may prove to be the answer to the 
mobility of the panzer. In every stage of military develop- 
ment, the defence tends to catch up the offensive ; it is 
conceivable that the experience gained by both sides in the 
winter is once again bringing the seesaw down on the side 
of the defenders. The fighting in Russia is obviously still 
very far from trench warfare, but it has lost the breakneck 
mobility of 1940 and 1941. However, on neither side is there 
hedgehog defence in depth. The shell the Germans—and 
the Russians—have to pierce is harder, but the body behind 
is very vulnerable. A substantial break-through might lead 


to new territory-swallowing advances at the earlier 
speed. This death grapple will be determined by 
supplies. It is immediately relevant to the battle- 
front to know that, apart from the leased and lent 


weapons of war, supplies to the value of over {20 
millions have reached Russia from Britain. The original {£10 
million credit is exhausted. The latest negotiations, foreseen 
in the original arrangements concluded last August, have 
led to a new credit of £25 millions. (The new arrangement is 
discussed on page 16.) It is to be hoped that, beyond the 
immediate needs of war, some thought is being given to 
the question of merging this interchange into a sound post- 
war exchange of goods and services. 


* * * 


Russia and Turkey 


The Turkish Courts have passed a sentence of 20 years’ 
imprisonment on the two Russians, Kornilov and Pavlov, 
who were accused of attempting to assassinate the German 
Ambassador, Von Papen. The trial—which opened on 
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April 1st—has been followed with growing irritation jp 
Russia, and its dénouement was the occasion for a yer 
violent outburst in the Soviet Press. Writing in Pray, 
Zaslavsky spoke of “ victimisation,” or “ buffoonery ” and 9; 
the “judicial lawlessness” of Turkey, and demanded thy 
“those responsible for this monstrous miscarriage Of justice 
on two Soviet citizens should be called to stern account” 
The affair could not have occurred at a more unfortunate 
moment. Ever since Mr Eden’s winter visit to Moscow, 
which was made the occasion of Axis-inspired rumour 
about British concessions to Russia over the Straits, the 
relations between the Soviet Union and Turkey have beep 
strained. The Germans and Italians have naturally played 
upon Turkey’s nervousness, and no occasion has been lost 
to increase distrust. For some time, for example, the re. 
peated sinking of Turkish ships in the Black Sea was 
ascribed to Russian submarines. The trial offered a heaven- 
sent opportunity for intensifying this type of propaganda, 
and the Soviet Press, which had gone out of its way to 
report favourable Turkish comments, became angrier and 
angrier at the treatment and reporting of the affair. (Co. 
inciding with the reverses in Libya and Egypt and with 
the forced landing of American bombers in Turkey after 
a somewhat bizarre attempt to bomb Ploesti oil—as though 
every Allied bomber should not have made Tripoli its 
objective—it has done the cause of the United Nations little 
good. Nevertheless, there is a definite will to friendship on 
both sides. The Turks have given new evidence of this by 
appointing the Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign 
Office, M. Achikalin, to succeed M. Aktay as Ambassador to 
Russia. M. Achikalin is the third ranking official at the 
Foreign Office. 


High Revenue 


The Revenue Returns for the first quarter of the finan- 
cial year are printed in full on page 29. In the period 
from April rst to June 30th, total ordinary revenue was 
£554,710,654, compared with £319,157,988 in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1941. The increase is over 73 per cent—a 
remarkable jump. One item, however, is new ; the Canadian 
Government Contribution, under the recent agreement, 
amouns to £98,073,850. There was no such item in the 
revenue for the June quarter of last year, so that the actual 
increase in ordinary domestic revenue is £137,478,816, an 
increase of 43 per cent. The increase, at this stage of the 
war, is remarkable enough. The estimated increase in 
revenue from domestic sources for the whole of 1942-43 is 
less than 16 per cent. Direct taxation, comparing the first 
quarter of 1942-43 with the first quarter of 1941-42, has 
also risen by 43 per cent; income tax, as a result of the 
increased standard rate and the extension of income tax to 
lower incomes, is up by as much as 62 per cent. A remark- 
able feature is that revenue from indirect taxation has risen 
even more than revenue from direct taxation ; in the first 
quarter of this financial year, receipts from customs and ex- 
cise were 48 per cent higher than in the first quarter of last 
year. In part, this shows the higher levy that is now being 
taken from consumption ; but, in part, also, it suggests that 
actual consumption, in physical terms, has not been reduced 
sufficiently. The object of extra indirect taxation in the total 
stage of war economy is to reduce consumption rather than 
to raise revenue. 


Lower Expenditure 


The figure for supply expenditure in the first quarter 
of 1942-43 shows a marked increase compared with the 
first quarter of 1941-42; but it is considerably lower than 
the figure for the fourth quarter of 1941-42 and only slightly 
higher than the figure for the third quarter of last year. 
Between April 1st and June 30th, £1,198,277,500 was spent 
on the supply services. This compares with £985 millions 
in the June quarter of last year, £1,071 millions in the 
September quarter, £1,168 millions in the December quartet 
and £1,338 millions in the April quarter. In part, of course, 
there is an inevitable tendency for war expenditure to fall 
as the costs of factory building and other capital works fall 
off. The first quarter is always the quarter of lowest spend- 
ing. In addition, increasing aid is being obtained outside 
the budget, under Lend-Lease. Nevertheless, it is surprising 
that expenditure should have fallen back to the level of the 
second half of 1941. Even so, the difference between revenue 
and expenditure remains large. Total ordinary expenditure 
in the quarter up to June 3oth this year (including interest 
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and Management of debt, payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer and other consolidated fund services) was 
{1 295,390,988 compared with total ordinary revenue of 
£554,710;654. The need to raise genuine savings to the 
highest possible level and to mop up excess purchasing 
power by every means is very plain. 


* * * 


fresh Start 


The reconstituted regional boards began work on 
Wednesday, when Mr Lyttelton’s eleven representatives— 
mostly well-known business men—took the chair, not as 
directors, as was suggested with sound sense by the Citrine 
Committee, but as equals among their colleagues— 
, situation which, in some measure, reflects the practical 
and political limits which have been set to the powers of 
Mr Lyttelton himself. The other members of the boards 
consist Of representatives of the Admiralty and_ the 
Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production ; the regional 
controllers of the Ministry of Labour ; the regional repre- 
gntative of the Board of Trade ; and three representatives 
of the employers and three of the workers in the region. 
The executive committees include, besides the regional con- 
rollers of the Minister of Production as chairmen, the 
representatives of the three Supply Departments and the 
Ministry of Labour, as well as two vice-chairmen, one 
representing labour and the other employers. The inclusion 
of the latter suggests that the Government has not adhered 
to its original view that, at any rate to begin with, the 
executive committees should consist only of officials. Since 
Mr Lyttelton’s representatives on the regional boards, 
though their chairmen, will have no powers to override 
their colleagues, their authority will depend in a large 
measure On individual drive and initiative. The Citrine 
report made very plain the serious shortcomings of the 
regional boards, which have now been in existence for some 
two and a half years. It is to be hoped that the local business 
men who have been chosen by Mr Lyttelton to be his 
representatives will provide the skill and impetus required 
to make them into efficient instruments for correlating and 
speeding up local production. If their powers prove to be 
insufficient for their tasks, these powers must be increased. 


* o * 


Fuel Economy 


The campaign to secure an adequate reduction in the 
consumption of fuel without the introduction of rationing 
was initiated by Major Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, in a broadcast appeal last Sunday. In his view, there 
should be no difficulty in securing the requisite economies 
voluntarily ; it only requires goodwill. But Major Lloyd 
George made it quite clear that his Ministry was making all 
the necessary arrangements to introduce compulsory ration- 
ing if the public’s response falls below expectations. As a 
means of buttressing his appeal for voluntary reductions in 
consumption, the Minister of Fuel and Power has issued an 
Order—the Waste of Fuel Order, 1942—by which waste 
and the uneconomic use of fuel are prohibited. It is difficult 
0 see, however, by what test the response of the public will 
be judged during the next summer months, when there will 
te very little demand for fuel for heating and when the 
consumption of electricity and gas for lighting will in any 
case be at a minimum. Moreover, although there is no 
imitation on the consumption of gas and electricity, 
deliveries of coal and coke are already subject to restriction. 
There will be a tendency, among those who have the storage 
capacity and the means of payment, to lay in solid fuel to 
the limit permitted. Deliveries of coal during the next few 
months will be no indication at all of actual coal consump- 
won. The tendency to buy solid fuel to the limit permitted 
will be even stronger in winter than now, so that the reduc- 
ton in domestic consumption will continue to be largely a 
lunction of the extent to which maximum deliveries are cur- 
tailed. That is to say, the only effective way of securing a 
‘ficient cut in consumption is by some form of rationing 


* * * 


Dr Salazar in Doubt 


Dr Salazar, in his recent broadcast to the Portuguese 
People, expressed his anxiety about the present and the 
‘uture position of his country. On the score of Portugal’s 
light to-day, his anxiety was obviously justified and 
inderstandable. Neutrality is an incredibly precarious thing 
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in the vast vacuum of lawlessness through which the Great 
Powers are hurtling this way and that in their death 
grapple. Any neutral may be knocked flat at any moment, 
and even if a real measure of independence is maintained, it 
is in a world of shrinking rations and tighter belts. Dr 
Salazar complains of the Allied blockade. He should com- 
plain rather of the U-boat campaign which has reduced the 
United Nations’ shipping supply below the margin of 
safety. Great Britain has gone out of its way to help 
Portugal—in the purchase of sardines and wine, for example; 
but shipping remains the one great intractable problem 
of the war effort. Portugal, as a maritime Power, cannot 
expect to be totally unaffected by it. Dr Salazar’s more 
distant worries are perhaps understandable ; they are quite 
certainly unjustified, and in the context of the third year 
of the war they gave a very false impression indeed of 
the general situation. The Portuguese Prime Minister re- 
ferred to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty,and talked of the wide- 
spread anxiety that the post-war world would be a prey 
to the evil of Bolshevism, which, he contended, was at 
the root of the troubles of the last twenty years. At a 
time when most of Europe is under the heel of the most 
ruthless, godless and soulless tyranny mankind has 
ever known, and when only the resistance of the 
“ Bolsheviks ” on one side of Europe and of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Powers on the other, stands between Portugal and 
the extension of this tyranny to all mankind, the terrors 
of Bolshevism might with rather more realism be allowed to 
fade a little. As for the future, a Pact with Russia will 
make little or no difference to the kind of social disintegra- 
tion Dr Salazar fears. Russia will be an enormously powerful 
state in its own right. It is far more likely to try and 
permeate with “sedition ” a Europe ranged against it in a 
hostile coalition than a Europe ready and anxious to co- 
operate in building up a more prosperous and peaceful 
great society. The Atlantic Charter gives Dr Salazar the 
guarantees he seeks. His speech would have been more 
balanced if he had mentioned the safeguards as well as the 
dangers of the post-war world. 


* * + 


Suner’s Travels 

Senor Suner has returned to Spain after a tour through 
the Latin countries, during the course of which he visited 
Paris as well as Rome. There are no very clear indications 
of the purpose of his journey. He may be acting as a sort 
of broker between the competing territorial claims of 
France and Italy—lItaly has certainly piped down after the 
recent and grandiloquent military demonstrations in Savoy. 
Another possibility is that, as Foreign Minister, he wished 
to sound the other Mediterranean Powers about the course 
to be adopted in the event of a sweeping German victory 
in the Mediterranean. It still remains true that the presence 
there of Britain has given the Latin sisters a certain pur- 
chase in dealing with their heavy Teuton brother. If a 
division of the Mediterranean spoils is to come into ques- 
tion, it is in the interests of the three neighbours to present 
a united front rather than to be played off against each 
other, leaving Germany to take the swag. Yet it is doubtful, 
however victorious Rommel may be, whether either France 
or Spain will come into the war. The United States link 
with Vichy and the Anglo-Saxon foodships for Spain have 
a decided value, and in Spain there is a strong body of 
opinion equally opposed to involvement in war and to the 
Falange. It includes sections of the army, the Requetés 
and the Monarchists, and is decidedly influential. However, 
if Sufier were able to pull off a “restoration of Spain’s 
colonial glories” in Morocco without a shot being fired, he 
and the Falange would have scored a major victory on the 
home front. 
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War Workers’ Children 


Labour peers and Labour women united last week in 
pressing the Government to speed up the provision of 
wartime nurseries. The House of Commons returned to the 
charge in Tuesday’s debate. The figure quoted by Lord 
Snell of 1,332 war nurseries at the end of May (540 opened, 
576 approved or shortly to be opened and 216 planned), 
with accommodation for just over 52,000 children, repre 
sents a marked advance over the January figures (276 in 
operation, 374 approved and 257 planned). There has also 
been an extension in the provision of nursery classes and 
residential nurseries, and an increasing number of firms 
have established nursery centres ; while for the older chil- 
dren, play centres both before and after school hours have 
been opened, and the Board of Education have just an- 
nounced that schools are to remain open during the holidays. 
All this will help, but there is still much to be done. Even 
the target figure mentioned by Lord Nathan—s,0oo nurse- 
ries to accommodate 250,000 children—would cover only a 
small proportion of the 2} million under-fives in England 
and Wales. Until women are satisfied that their children 
will be adequately cared for, they will not be prepared to 
enter industry. A recent survey conducted by Rowntrees 
showed that the problem of what to do with their children 
was the chief deterrent to married women seeking work. 
There are, of course, considerable obstacles. There are 
prejudices to be broken down, and there are the practical 
difficulties of premises, equipment and staff. The announce- 
ment that training courses for nursery school teachers are 
being established is very satisfactory, but a higher scale of 
remuneration should be offered in order to attract recruits. 
The Select Committee recommended a reduction in the 
present basis of staffing, but the Minister of Health in a 
recent speech affirmed his determination not to do anything 
that might lower the standard. Indeed, the proportion of 1 
adult to every 4 or § children cannot be considered exces- 
sive, since it includes all domestic staff, and even on the 
present basis, assuming that the provision of accommodation 
for 40 children frees 30 mothers and that the staff required 
is 10, the net gain to industry is 20 women. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will continue their policy of establish- 
ing nursery schools as opposed to the alternative, which 
seems to have gained some favour (vide Circular 2535 o! 
December, 1941) that of “registered daily guardians.” This 
system, though it may be suitable in some suburban areas, 
is uneconomical in woman-power and is much less satis- 
factory for the health and well-being of the children than 
properly-run nursery schools. 


* * * 


Seamen’s Welfare 


There is a great fund of public sympathy for the men 
of the merchant navies who face danger and death in thei: 
daily work; translated into practical terms, this sympathy 
demands that these men should not have to risk their live: 
in bringing over non-essential imports and that their con- 
ditions both on board and on shore should be improved 
Increased safety measures and better arrangements for wel 
fare at ports were the principal subjects discussed by repre- 
sentatives of shipowners and seamen of the Allied Nations 
in London this week at the twelfth session of the Joint 
Maritime Commission of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. The men’s representatives held that there was still 
far too great an element of charity in the matter of seamen’s 
welfare, which they regard, very properly, as a right. In 
Britain, at any rate before the war, arrangements for accom- 
modation and welfare in the ports were largely left to volun- 
tary organisations such as the British Sailors’ Society and 
the Missions to Seamen—for instance, the British Sailors’ 
Society during 1938 provided nearly one quarter of a 
million beds in its institutions, besides 20,000 free beds for 
destitute seamen. The Government did not take any direct 
action until the end of 1938, when, acting on a recom- 
mendation adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, it conducted a survey of existing facilities in the main 
ports and established the Seamen’s Welfare Board, though 
this body did not actually meet until October, 1940—ove1 
1 year after the outbreak of war. Its functions are to advis« 
the Minister of Labour “on all questions concerning the 
welfare of British, allied and foreign seamen in British port: 
and of the crews of British ships in oversea ports.” Port 
welfare committees have been set up.in all the 
main ports and full-time welfare officers have been 
ippointed. At the same time, the co-operation of voluntary 
societies has been secured through the establishment of a 
Central Consultative Committee, composed of twenty-four 
organisations. However admirable their “ pioneer” work, 
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the voluntary organisations suffered through insufficient q, 
ordination and were often hampered by lack of funds. T), 
provision of seamen’s welfare seems to be a Clear case of, 
sphere of activity which should not be left to voluntay 
effort ; as Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield said jp , 
recent speech, it is to be hoped that the state will continy 
after the war to exercise the responsibilities for seame 
which it has had thrust upon it during the war. 


¥ * * 


‘The Nation’s Health 

There is certainly cause for satisfaction in the Minist; 
of Health’s statement that the nation is now in some way 
healthier than it was before the war. The figures quote 
in Tuesday’s debate (which, incidentally, attracted an attend. 
ance of only 40 members) of the lower infant mortality mr 
were reassuring ; major epidemics of infectious diseases hay 
been avoided ; and an increasing number of children ar 
being immunised against diphtheria. It is indeed remark. 
able that the public health should have suffered so litt 
from war conditions, with the dislocation of normal life 
nutritional problems, the depletion of medical staff and , 
shortage of nurses—which is giving rise to particular cop. 
cern. On the other hand, there is cause for alarm in th 
increase in tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal fever and pneu 
monia. The increase in tuberculosis can be directly attriby. 
ted to war conditions—shelter life, overcrowding, housing 
shortage, black-out and bad ventilation. But quite apart from 
war conditions, there is the legacy of past neglect—the lack 
of provision for early diagnosis under the panel system; the 
meagreness of the financial benefit involving too early , 
return to industrial life; the inadequacy of maternity 
benefit and the lack of pre-natal treatment; the fact tha 
TB sufferers are often unable to gain admission to an 
approved society and consequently forgo the prospect of 
additional benefits ; and the shortage of sanatoria, convales- 
cent homes and rehabilitation measures. To combat TB, the 
Ministry are ordering miniature radiography sets which 
should be available for local authorities towards the end of 
the year and more attention is to be paid to after-care 
The maintenance of the standard of public health is largely 
due to the improved provision for children, both of 
pre-school and of school age. Credit must in part be 
riven to the Board of Education and the Ministry of Food 
for the development of school meals, and the supply of 
milk and fruit juices. The picture of health in industry is 
far less satisfactory. The accident rate has greatly increased 
and long hours of work and strain have begun to tell, par- 
ticularly on young workers and women. Preventive treat- 
ment, as the BMA’s Medical Planning Commission has 
emphasised, is the essence of the problem. The conditions, 
hours and status of the nursing profession need to be 
improved. The situation demands greater co-ordination and 
unification of the country’s hospital and nursing services 
These are measures which shou'd net wait until after the 
war to be put into effect. 


* * * 

Misquotation 

Reference to the verbatim text of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
speech at Birmingham on June 21st suggests that, when he 
spoke of “ persons in high places” who were opposed to 
a Second Front, he appears to have meant Hitler and 
Mussolini, whom he mentioned a sentence or two later 
This qualification did not appear in any published version 
of the speech, not even in the Daily Express which printed 
“the text.” One newspaper which printed the first part 0 
this passage verbatim left out the later sentences. A number 
of listeners to the speech apparently gained the same 
erroneous impression of Lord Beaverbrook’s meaning 4 
was conveyed in a Note in last week’s Economist— 
namely, that he meant persons in high places in this 
country. The reason is, probably, that it was an odd way 
of stating the truism that the Fuehrer and Duce do no 
wish to be attacked. Under paper rationing, no speech 1s 
printed in anything like full terms in the national news- 
papers ; and it was specifically stated in The Economists 
Note that the comment was on the speech “ as reported in 
the press.” It is Lord Beaverbrook’s right that the correc 
tion of this misquotation should receive the widest publicity. 
It should be pointed out, of course, that the argument © 
The Economist’s Note did not stand or fall by this citation. 
The argument was: Lord Beaverbrook _ states that 
there should be a Second Front “ forthwith ” and that, from 
his knowledge, the physical means of carrying it out exist; 
the implication can only be that, if it does not happe 
persons in high nlaces in Britain are holding it back. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Portrait of Britain 


(By a Correspondent lately returned from the United States) 


N a famous passage in the Education of Henry Adams, 
| the narrator describes the astonishment with which 
he saw, in 1858, the English “ Black Country.” On his 
way to London, the young American felt “the sense of 
unknown horror in the weird gloom which then existed 
nowhere else.” Now the black country exists in Adams’ 
own country—and in the chief enemy of that country— 
on a more impressive scale than it does in the pioneer 
home of modern industrialism. But it is time that the 
people of the United States were reminded of the fact 
that Britain is still one of the great industrial powers of 
the world and that, if this had not been so, Britain could 
not have stood out against the powers of darkness when 
American material and spiritual preparations were still 
so inadequate. 

Statistically, in terms of war output, Mr Lyttelton has 
lately done the job well. But there remains a permanent 
American misconception of British life and resources to 
be attacked. In the days when Henry Adams first 
came to London, Americans arrived at Liverpool and, 
even if they took time off to visit Chester, they could not 
escape the impressive novelty of the Black Country. Now 
they enter, in peace time, by Southampton. They need 
see nothing of the kind of country where the vast 
majority of the English people live. Nor is Britain any 
longer the sole workshop of the world. Her old exclusive 
predominance is gone ; and it is an easy step from that 
undisputed fact to the illusion that “ industrial Britain’s 
dead and gone, it’s with the coal trade in the grave.” 
Such, at any rate, is a very wide-spread American 
illusion, and it is one of the most hurtful! illusions among 
the many that make Anglo-American relations, at this 
moment, so delicate. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that the American 
man in the street thinks of the British effort in the past 
year as a series of campaigns fought by Australians 
armed with American equipment. Even the RAF is 
thought of as largely Dominion in personnel and over- 
whelmingly American in machines. That until very 
recently Britain has been its own armourer and its own 
provider of soldiers, sailors and airmen is not known. 
The relative contribution in men is something that can 
be dealt with by the release of more figures and more 
stories of individual achievement. But the industrial pic- 
ture cannot be made understandable without a great deal 
of spadework. For there is a rival picture, painted with 
some skill and more zeal, and this has te be scraped away 
before the drabber, but more impressive, realities of 
British life and power, can be seen. 

What is the picture painted for Americans by British 
films, novels, belles-lettres, lectures? Amazingly, it is of 
a predominantly rural country with a large rentier 
population living on the profits of empire. It is there 
that the characters in the Wodehousian drama disport 
themselves when not in the West End. There lives Mrs 
Miniver. There die the baronets and others who are 
found slain in libraries and country house bedrooms. 
There, in their gardens and on their lawns, the English 
upper-middle classes play at rural life like Marie 
Antoinette haymaking at the Petit Trianon. The only 
important shadow cast on this idyllic picture is that 
thrown by grim and “ powerful ” novels and plays of the 
depressed areas. “Murder in the Country House” and 

Love on the Dole ”—that is all that many Americans 
know of the eastern bastion of their own security. 


A great deal is done to reinforce this impression. In 
the outer office of the British Information Services in 
New York lies a copy of the admirable Office of Works 
survey of Oxford, in which practically no building later 
than 1700 is mentioned. There are copies of the shiny 
paper weeklies with illustrations of contemporary 
England, such typical scenes from the island fortress as 
the market place of Chipping Camden and a meet of the 
Pytchley. Can it be wondered if the fact that, despite 
the distressed areas, Britain made great advances in 
wealth and modern industrial resources in the years 
before the war is unknown in America, or that, in con- 
sequence, the character of Britain’s war-time achieve- 
ment is not understood at all? To many Americans, the 
fact that the British people “can take it” is no longer 
impressive ; to these, with the decline in the intensity 
of the air war, it merely means that the British people 
can take the things they send to Britain. There is a 
danger that Britain may come to be regarded by the 
American people as simply a convenient battlefield or 
base from which Germany can be attacked, much as 
Britain regarded Spain in Napoleon’s time. 

The pretty-pretty rural picture of England not only 
makes the American public underrate what Britain has 
done and can do in the industrial field ; it also makes them 
under-estimate the nature of Britain’s agricultural and 
food achievement. Many Americans seriously think of the 
problem as being a matter of ploughing up a few ducal 
parks, deer forests and golf courses, and then feeding 
amply. That al! of England is the size of New York State, 
with four times the population, is not realised. That the 
British food problem has been intelligently and com- 
petently handled is not understood. The “ black market ” 
is becoming, in American eyes, something as big and 
normal as the booze racket was under prohibition. And 
as long as this country is talked about in these suburban- 
rural terms this is bound to be so. For it must be remem- 
bered that Americans are, in the mass, far more familiar 
with real farming than most British people are. It is at 
least two generations since the majority of the British 
people knew anything of farming at first hand. But in 
America, the farmer’s son from Iowa or Norway is a very 
familiar figure in all ranks of society. The Americans 
are not to be taken in by esthetic country-lovers with 
their amateur attitude to a great economic problem. 
That British farming, when good, is the best in the 
world, and that Britain can give lessons to California in 
the running of “ factories in the field” is not known at 
all. All the neo-agrarianism of British men of letters and 
politicians merely makes Americans wonder if there is 
any future for Britain at all. They talk seriously of 
Britain evacuating most of its population to Canada after 
the war. They are convinced that British power is largely 
a result of a past and now irrelevant prestige. 

At home, the British people know how seriously to 
take the neo-fexvdalism of the successful magnate who 
wants to put as many miles as possible between the factory 
and the renovated castle. They know how seriously 
to take the peasant enthusiasms of popular journalists, 
enthusiasms made possible by the profits of the great 
capitalist press. They know that the greater part of 
England is far more like western Pennsylvania than it is 
like western Connecticut, and that Dunster 1s no more 
typical of England than is Santa Barbara of the United 
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States. It is well that it is so. Power and national survival 
to-day are a function of industrial power. The Americans 
know this. The Germans know this. The Russians know 
this. And the British know this, too. The nations whose 
industrial power is inadequate, the French, the Poles, and 
the Italians know it no less. It is true that high indus- 
trialisation made Britain run the risk of being starved. 
But a high degree of concentration on agriculture at the 
expense of industry would simply have substituted the 
certainty of being conquered. 

The rural picture painted by Britain’s literary spokes- 
men, and fostered by the snobbery of Britain’s official 
classes is not only false. If true, it would simply reinforce 
the popular American belief that the British sun is very 
definitely setting. Snobbery may be harmless and respect- 
able. But it is certain that, say, Mr William Shakespeare, 
prototype of Cotswolds and South Downs literary 
country lovers, had no illusions about where the money 
came from that enabled him to retire to gentility at 
Stratford. It was a nation of shopkeepers, not a nation of 
amateur farmers, that saved the sum of things in 1940. 
As a nation of farmers Britain will not cut much ice, and 
the Americans know it. As a nation of shopkeepers and 
ingenious mechanics, Britain can and will. Let those who 
speak for Britain recover some of the pride of Cobden 
or George Stephenson. 


American Notes 


Unified Command 


The reverses in Libya and Egypt have provided a 
healthy corrective to the illusion that the production records 
in American factories would win the war. The question 
whether the right arms were being produced has brought a 
somewhat belated assurance from the head of the War 
Production Board that no time would be lost in bringing 
together the strategists and the production men. Even more 
discussion is being devoted to the problem of securing a 
unified command, both of the American Forces and of the 
United Nations as a whole. There was disappointment that 
this did not emerge as one of the results of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill talks. The New York Times argues that both 
Britain and the United States suffer from the failure to 
create a unified military command : 


In both cases an overburdened Chief Executive who must 
be responsible for literally hundreds of decisions in the fields 
of foreign policy, fiscal policy, labour policy, war production, 
social legislation, public morale and other questions .of im- 
portance, is trying also to serve as his own Chief of Staff. In 
both cases such unity of command as exists between the 
different branches of the Armed Services exists in the person 
of this one hard-working and distracted man. ... A Joint 
Chief of a Joint General Staff, representing no one service, but 
detached from all services and intent onlv on the strategical 
planning and direction of the military phase of our war effort, 
has long been needed and is needed more each day. 


The same paper has urged that the appointment of a 
single United Nations commander in each theatre of opera- 
tions is essential. Unfortunately, the melancholy succession 
of events in Singapore, Burma, and Libya makes it unlikely 
that the American public would feel much enthusiasm for 
placing American troops under British leadership. One 
popular military commentator, George Fielding Elliot, has 
suggested that President Roosevelt should assume supreme 
command of the United Nations ; but there has been con- 
siderable acid comment on civilian interference and political 
influence in matters of high strategy, and there is more 
support for the selection of a “new Foch,” to be given 
full powers and responsibility before it is too late. The 
Army reorganisation of several months ago gave much 
greater representation to the air force in the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff, and a policy of unified com- 
mand for task forces is already in effect. The ranking officer 
of the Service most likely to bear the brunt of the fighting 
is placed in control of all naval and military and air units. 
In many cases, including the defence of the Panama Canal, 
an air officer has been put in charge. Thus the selection of 
Major-General Dwight D. Eisenhower, a tank expert, to 
command the European theatre for United States Forces, is 
taken to mean that armoured forces will dominate any 
second front in Europe. Inter-Service training, whereby air 
officers are attached to the fleet and naval officers to the 
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army air corps, is now recognised service policy, although 
how widespread it is in practice is not clear. The fact tha 
the Air Force is divided between the Army and Navy makes 
this, organisationally, a simpler matter than in Greg 
Britain. The main concern of the critics is the Supreme 
Command and the method by which fundamental Strategic 
decisions are agreed upon; but if it is true that the only 
unity of command which exists at the highest level is pro. 
vided by President Roosevelt, it is doubtful whether the 
solution can be divorced from the problem of further 
generalisation of training between all arms all along the 
line. 


The Prospects for Rationing 


Both Mr Nelson and Mr Henderson, the Price Admini- 
strator, have gone out of their way in recent weeks to warn 
the American public that the sacrifices have only just begun, 
Mr Henderson, in a report to Congress, forecast wider 
rationing of essentials, and mentioned 15 rationing pro- 
grammes which have been drawn up. These have been in 
existence for some time ; presumably they affect imported 
commodities like coffee or those which make too great de- 
mands upon transportation or labour. The extension of 
rationing will not take place without Congressional opposi- 
tion, however, particularly if it is scheduled to go into effect 
before the elections. There are reports of an increase in the 
Sugar ration ; and the prospective increase of the petrol 
ration along the Atlantic Coast to four gallons weekly, for 
pleasure-driving only, reflects fears of the wrath to come in 
November. There are other reasons for Congress’s dis- 
pleasure with Mr Henderson, which displayed itself in the 
cutting of his appropriation for his office by very nearly 
half. The appointment of price control and rationing offi- 
cials appeared to some Senators and Representatives as an 
opportunity for a glorious patronage spree. Mr Henderson 
has steadily resisted the suggestion that these appointments 
should be influenced by political considerations and is de- 
manding a free hand in selecting his men. Mr Henderson’s 
weapon is the suggestion that Congressmen are playing 
politics with the war effort; Congress has replied by refusing 
to act on subsidies needed to bolster up the OPA’s price 
ceilings. The work of the Office of Price Administration is 
constantly growing in importance. Besides controlling ration- 
ing and price ceilings, it is now reported to be working out 
orders governing the prices of munitions sold to the War 
and Navy Departments, originally excepted from the price 
control order, with the aim of limiting profits and wage 
increases. The disadvantages of the American system of 
divided powers has never been more evident than they are 
this summer, with the nervousness of some Congressmen and 
the greed of others blocking and delaying the essential work 
of restricting civilian consumption—both in this instance 
and in the creeping pace at which an admittedly inadequate 
tax bill is taking shape. Nor can the Administration, or 
even the President, be totally unaffected by political pres- 
sures. The magnitude of the American war effort appears 
all the more remarkable in view of the restraints and pres- 
sures to which it is subject. 


+ * * 


Wages and Union Security 

The “maintenance of membership” device for safe- 
guarding union security—a compromise on the closed shop 
issue, which provides that union members must remain in 
good standing for the duration of the contract—had achieved 
such substantial success that cabled reports of the granting 
of the “closed shop” in the steel industry are unexpected. 
The managements of Federal Shipbuilding and Interna- 
tional Harvester accepted maintenance of membership 
clauses with so much reluctance that it seems unlikely that 
the War Labour Board would have imposed even more drastic 
terms on the steel industry, which has been a notorious 
recalcitrant in its dealings with labour, and which often 
sets a precedent for other industries. Management has 
obstinately denied that there was any substantial difference 
between maintenance of membership and the closed shop ; 
this may be responsible for the report. The grant of the 
dollar a day increase demanded by the newly formed Steel 
Workers’ Union, possibly considered necessary to consoli- 
date its position with the men, breaks away entirely from 
the compromises of other recent wage rulings which have 
reflected at least in part the President’s request for stabilisa- 
tion of remuneration. It will encourage the growing volume 
of demands for higher rates of pay, already stimulated by 
stories of fat profits on war contracts, and rationalised by 
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the argument that “equalisation” of wage rates is neces- 

to remove a dangerous incentive to labour turnover. 
Adjustment of wage rates is still being handled by several 
Government agencies, including the War Labour Board, the 
Department of Labour, and the Labour Division of the War 
Production Board ; and in recent months they have devised 
a number of formulae to limit the scope of wage increases. 
However, many wage increases now being granted lie out- 
side the jurisdiction of the agencies. The competition for 
skilled labour, particularly in the aircraft industry, makes 
employers only too willing to grant rises. These voluntary 
and uncontrolled increases have caused some alarm, and it 
has been suggested that Government sanction should be re- 
quired for general rises in wage rates to workers earning 
more than $25 a week, or that, alternatively, the Services 
should refuse to allow wage increases to be reflected in 
prices for war materials. Unquestionably, there are many 
anomalies in the wage structure, and it will not always be 
easy to rectify really sub-standard wages, which often exist 
in industries which could not grant increases without raising 
their prices and threatening their price ceiling. It is thought 
that increases may only be allowed where they will not be 
reflected in prices. The pressure on the President to 
elaborate a wage policy and make it plain where equalisa- 
tion leaves off and stabilisation should begin, will be in- 
creased by the steel decision. A more firm and central 
direction of wage policy is certainly urgent, both for the 
success of the anti-inflation programme and the best use of 
the supply of man-power. 


* * * 


The Limitation on New Construction 


The belief that the War Production Board would 
severely cut new construction this year, in order to push 
the immediate output of arms, appears to have been 
exaggerated. In April, all construction activities above a 
certain scale were placed under priority control, and it was 
thought that exemptions would be only sparingly granted. 
It is now reported that of the 300 applications reaching 
the War Production Board every day, about 90 per cent 
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are being passed. As early as the middle of April the 
Department of Commerce estimate that total construction 
in 1942 would amount to nearly $12,000 millions, and it 
seems likely that this figure will be exceeded. In 1941 con- 
struction totalled just under $11,000 millions, and in 1940 
it stood at about $7,000 millions. Military and naval work 
will absorb more than double the amount of labour and 
material than it did in 1941, and industrial and commercial 
construction, almost entirely for war purposes, will increase 
from $2,262 millions to $2,850 millions. Some of this is 
for new raw material industries, and conversion of existing 
plant is still proceeding ; but it looks as if the cream 
has been skimmed off the possibilities of conversion, and 
as if the desire for specialised and up-to-date plant has 
outweighed the need for economising on materials and 
labour. Progress is being made, however, in substituting 
wood and cement for structural steel in new construction. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Representative Vinson, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, announced last month that Congressional 
investigation into war production costs and profits has saved 
the Federal Government $507 millions. Direct savings 
through re-negotiation of Army and Navy contracts totalled 
$337 millions. Of this nearly $300 millions resulted from the 
revision of contracts with five companies. 


* 


The House Ways and Means Committee has voted a post- 
war credit of 14 per cent from corporation excess profits 
taxes. Shortly after payment of the excess profits tax at the 
rate of 94 per cent provided in the tax bill, the corporation 
would be issued with non-negotiable and non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds equal to 14 per cent of its excess profits. These 
would be made assignable after the end of the war. The 
Treasury has reduced the scale of its proposed deductions 
at source for income tax from Io per cent to § per cent of 
income. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Trouble in Trinidad 


(By a Correspondent) 


F all the British West Indies, Trinidad, with its oil 

resources and US bases, is strategically the most im- 
portant ; industrially, it is the most advanced, with over 260 
factories at work on secondary industries ;«and, financially, 
it is the most prosperous, having sent over $11 millions in 
gifts and loans to Britain. The total trade of the island in 
1940 reached the record figure of $102,931,949, an increase 
of 19.4 per cent over the 1939 figures. Exports showed an 
increase of $9 millions at over $46 millions. This increase 
was almost wholly due to the demand for oil. Imports in 
1940 were $45 millions, the increase of $10 millions on 1939 
being mainly due to the need for metal goods and con- 
struction materials. —The main sources of imports were 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada, which 
supplied respectively 31.8 per cent, 27.9 per cent and 21.3 
per cent. 

Conditions were even better in 1941. The revenue for 
that year exceeded the estimate by almost $24 millions, half 
of which Was lent to the United Kingdom, interest free, for 
the duration of the war. There is also an expected surplus 
of $1,804,925 for 1942, when revenue is estimated to reach 
oer $19 millions, an increase of over $4 millions on the 
1941 estimates. Five years ago the revenue was under $12 
millions. 

Trinidad, then, would appear to be one of the wealthiest 
colonies of the British Empire. Unfortunately, this outward 
Prosperity is most unsoundly based. In July, 1941, Mr 
vewman, Acting Canadian Trade Commissioner, said : 

Unemployment has disappeared and labour conditions are 
the best the country has known for years.” But the present 


good fortune is entirely dependent on the two factors 
already mentioned, the wartime demand for oil and the con. 
struction of the US bases, neither of which is permanent. 
When the output of the oilfields begins to decline, and when 
the bases are finished, Trinidad’s economic welfare will be 
determined almost solely by what has always been its 
primary industry—agriculture. Ever since the oilfields of 
Trinidad have been exploited on a large scale, agricultural! 
exports have totalled very much less in value than petroleum 
and asphalt exports. Even so, the Olivier Commission of 
1930, the Forster Commission of 1937, the Moyne Commis- 
sion of 1938, and Major Orde-Browne’s Labour Report of 
1939 all stressed the fact that agriculture was still Trinidad’s 
essential industry, and only if this premise were accepted 
could any plans be made or reforms suggested which would 
ensure the future welfare of the colony. It is when the agri- 
culture of Trinidad is considered that it is realised that the 
outward prosperity is completely misleading, and that behind 
the fagade of Budget surpluses, increased trade and large gifts 
to the United Kingdom there are factors at work which, if 
ignored, are likely to produce poverty and discontent, lead- 
ing, as in the past, to riots and disturbances. 


Bankrupt Cocoa Industry 


The agricultural exports for 1940 totalled $8,680,000 out 
of the total export figure of $46 millions. Sugar ($4) mil- 
lions) and cocoa ($24 millions) were the chief items. Citrus, 
a growing industry, came third with over half a million. 
The cocoa industry is more or less bankrupt. The 1942 crop 
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will be in the region of 11 million lb, the lowest on record 
and a fifth of what it was ten years ago. Since 1935 the 
industry has been paid a subsidy, and the cocoa vote for 
1942 was $449,752, with an additional $100,000 to be spent 
on controlling witchbroom. A rehabilitation scheme was 
started recently, but it has had to be dropped until the 
witchbroom disease is properly under control. An agricul- 
tural credit bank was started a few years ago, with funds of 
over one million dollars to assist agriculture, the small 
peasant proprietors in particular. Soon after the bank was 
opened, however, the big landed proprietors took up almost 
all the money available, and now, owing to the depressed 
state of the cocoa industry, they cannot pay their debts to 
the Government. It is likely that these indebted estates will 
be taken over by the Government and put up for sale. But, 
until a more satisfactory way of controlling witchbroom is 
found, the present cocoa industry of Trinidad seems 
doomed,: and the sooner that is realised the better it is 
likely to be for the island’s agricultural future. Even if a 
scheme of rehabilitation could be carried out, there would 
need to be a complete change in colonial policy, insofar as 
the price would have to be stabilised before the industry 
could produce and market cocoa in a way that would enable 
the conditions of the workers to be improved to any extent. 
In the meantime, the British Government has requisitioned 
1,650 tons of the 1942 crop at a price (60s. per cwt shipped 
to the UK) which producers say gives them no profit and 
is so much under New York market prices that they will 
lose £35,000 by the transaction. It is certainly curious that 
on the one hand a subsidy should be paid to the industry 
and on the other the producers should lose a certain profit 
in order to keep down consumers’ prices in the United 
Kingdom. 

Now that the other colonial sources of sugar have been 
cut off the United Kingdom requires more West Indian 
sugar, and Trinidad has been urged to produce 180,000 tons 
of sugar a year. Output in 1941 was 131,609 tons, against 
92,191 tons in 1940 and 128,455 tons in 1939. The decline in 
1940 was said to be due to the climatic and pest conditions 
and particularly to the Government’s Cane-farming Control 
Ordinance, which encouraged farmers to produce less than 
their contracts rather than risk a surplus for which the sale 
would be uncertain. This year’s sugar crop should be in the 
region of 130,000 tons. But this depends on the labour avail- 
able for reaping, for there is an acute shortage of labour, 
owing to the attraction of work on the US bases, and leading 
agriculturalists have been appealing to the Government 
either to relax the present immigration laws or to introduce 
a form of labour conscription. The latter, in view of the 
trade union opposition, the Government has been unwilling 
to do, but the immigration laws have been amended so that 
American firms have been able to introduce 2,000 labourers 
from Barbados for work on the bases. But the whole 
question of labour, and how to keep workers on the agri- 
cultural estates, is bound up with the economic policy of 
the Colonial Office. The sugar industry of Trinidad is at 
present making a comprehensive valuation of its assets, with 
a view to presenting a solid case for better markets in the 
United Kingdom after the war. There seems to be no reason 
why, if this move is successful, sugar should not continue to 
be the most important of Trinidad’s agricultural exports. 
An increase of only 3d. a pound would add over two million 
dollars to the revenue of the sugar industry of the colony, 
and if proper safeguards were taken could be used to make 
a considerable improvement in labour conditions. The sugar 
industry claims that it has increased its wage-rates for 
labourers by 32 per cent since 1938, but in the same period 
the cost of living has increased by 38 per cent. Prevailing 
conditions are therefore very similar to those at the time of 
the 1937 disturbances, and agitation has ceased mainly 
because .the US bases provide work for nearly 20,000 
labourers at rates very much more than Trinidadians have 
been paid before. A day’s work of ten hours at the bases is 
worth $1.17. The sugar estates pay 95 cents a day, including 
a war bonus, and cocoa workers make 60 cents in time and 
8o cents in piece-work. 


Deplorable Housing 


In spite of some improvements, housing conditions in the 
estates are still generally deplorable. Although the Commis- 
sion on the 1937 riots urged that all the existing barrack 
accommodation on the agricultural estates should be “ swept 
away,” only a few dozen new buildings have been erected. 
A much bigger effort has been made in the towns, and a 
Planning and Housing Commission set up in 1940 has built 
750 homes for slum-clearance purposes. But such a number 
has only a small effect, and it is doubtful whether what are 
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after all only “token gifts” to the Empire’s war effo 
should be made when these sums of money would makes 
big difference to the housing conditions of the colony In 
view of the island’s outward prosperity, it is surprising how 
inadequate are all the social services—medical, health 
education—and the blame for this must very largely jy 
attributed to the chaotic state of the agricultural industry 
A complete re-orientation of agricultural policy has been 
called for time and again. The reports of the Moyne Com. 
mission of 1938 and ef Major Orde-Browne in 1939 urged 
that there should be a great increase in land settlement and 
that the peasants should concentrate on growing foodstuffs 
for home consumption and not for export. At present 
Trinidad only produces one-fifth of its essential foodstuffs 
Submarines in the Caribbean have now caused the food 
situation to become very serious. A Food Production Com. 
mittee has reported that 100,000 acres would be needed 
under cultivation before the colony would be self-sufficient 
It suggested that the Government should sponsor a scheme 
to cultivate 10,000, but admitted that that would not g0 
very far if the island’s supply was cut even by 20 per cent 
A Government “Grow More Food ” campaign has ended in 
failure. Stampedes have occurred at some of the markets 
Profiteering is very prevalent, and the Price Control Board 
has not enough power to deal with it effectively. A Food 
Controller has been appointed, but any form of rationing js 
said to be impractical, although the neighbouring island of 
Barbados has introduced it to a limited extent. 
Trinidadians are hoping that the recognition that more 
foodstuffs must be grown has not come too late. They are 
suggesting that the scheme to pay $10 an acre for cocoa land 
cleared to plant food crops should be extended to include a 
further payment of $10 an acre when the crops are actually 
planted. They are arguing that the Government should take 
over the large cocoa estates which are in debt to the Agri- 
cultural Bank and parcel out the land in smal! plots for food 
crops. The present situation thus demands measures which 
should also go far towards putting Trinidad’s long-term 
agricultural policy on a sound basis. . 


French Railway Trattic 


[By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 
fune 20th 

A FoG descended over economic activity in. France when 
war broke out, and publication of the majority of statistics 
ceased. This fog thickened further after the Armistice. At 
infrequent intervals a few figures were released for the satis- 
faction of public curiosity. But the figures related almost 
entirely to public finance, that is, to the monetary aspect 
of economic life. The figures were substantially influenced 
by the movement of prices, and as these were not made 
known, the real movements remained concealed. 

The recent publication of the railway results in 1940 and 
1941 partially lifts the veil. The following table shows the 
daily movements of loaded trucks in the three years ended 
1941, not including military transport since September, 
1939. The figures for June and July, 1940, have not been 
included in the annual averages. Moreover, the figures for 
the eastern region no longer include the traffic on the rail- 
ways of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Daity MOVEMENTS OF LOADED TRUCKS 

Regions 1939 1940 194] 
ie fale ern ioe 4,553 2,579 3,239 
eG a staee 8,823 6,176 6,108 
Ouest 6,417 5,576 4 829 
Sud-Est 8,383 8,640 8.778 
Sud-Ouest 6,050 5,83] 5,946 
Total .. z 34 226 28,802 28,900 


For the whole of the French railway system, the 194! 
traffic amounted to 79 per cent of that in 1939. Between 
1940 and 1941, there was no substantial change. By regions, 
the 1941 traffic as a percentage of that in 1938 amounts to: 
Est, 64 ; Nord, 69 ; Ouest, 77 ; Sud-Est, 94 ; Sud-Ouest, 84. 
These figures suggest a number of observations :—, 


The 1940 figures have very little significance, since not 
only have the results for June and July been omitted, 
but two totally different periods are covered—January to 
May and August to December. 

The setback in economic activity which the traffic 
figures indicate is an understatement. The virtual cessation 
of road transport must be taken into account and the fact 
that lack of fuel oil has considerably reduced water trans- 
port by river and canal. For the same reason and for 
others which may easily be guessed, coastal shipping has 
almost entirely disappeared. 
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The reduction in transport has apparently been much 
less marked in the unoccupied zone than in the occupied 
zone, but, as has been pointed out, the figures do not take 
jnto account military transport, It is probable, if not 
certain, that traffic in the occupied zone has, in fact, been 
much heavier, but that a very considerable proportion has 
been military. : 

Non-military transport includes an important section 
carried for the benefit of Germany. ‘Transport of raw 
materials from Germany to France and of finished and 
semi-finished products and of foodstuffs from France to 
Germany is, at least in part, included in the civil statistics. 

If military transport is taken into account, the total 
activity of the French railways cannot be far below the 
pre-war total and may surpass it. Since the rolling stock 
and permanent way have not been renewed, there is a 
constant wastage of installations and equipment. Conse- 
quently, equipment in the unoccupied zone, which has 
been reduced by more than one-third by German looting, 
can only with difficulty sustain the strain imposed by the 
burden of the actual traffic. 


Portugal’s Economic 
Problem 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
May 25th 


Tue Portuguese Government has, on the whole, coped suc- 
cessfully with the menace of inflation, but the recent sub- 
stantial increases in banking deposits and the lack of 
profitable outlets—at present—for such surplus funds may 
cause complications. A marked increase in buying real 
estate, chiefly rentable urban and suburban properties, can- 
not absorb very much money, while new building, and 
even repair work, is so handicapped by the cost of neces- 
sary imported material that little is now done in this 
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direction. Rural properties, from the innumerable tiny 
peasant holdings down to the larger farm and forest areas 
of the south and east, are patriarchally held; certainly they 
do not change hands in the open market to any extent 
worth mentioning. Meanwhile money is superabundant in 
the hands of a comparatively limited proportion of the 
population, and prices, all government measures notwith- 
standing, are slowly but surely rising. There has been next 
to no corresponding increase in the wages of day labourers, 
who form the bulk of Portugal’s working population, and 
their standard of living has consequently declined. Never 
luxurious, the menu of the married working man with a 
family, paid for by unskilled agricultural labour, is 25 per 
cent inferior to what it was before 1939. Necessities have be- 
come luxuries—for example, dried cod, salt bacon, olive oil 
—while the replacement of clothing is an almost insoluble 
problem. If Portugal is to avoid a serious economic relapse, 
some way must be found whereby the consumption of the 
mass of the population is increased. An improved standard 
of living for Portugal means a full and medically adequate 
diet for the workers and, in the cities, reasonably hygienic 
housing. The Government is well aware of the need; the 
question is whether these essentials to economic health can 
be ensured soon enough to forestall the dangers which lie 
ahead, and, if things in general follow their present trend, 
may be much nearer than many people suppose. 


Rise in Bank Deposits 


Figures published recently on Portuguese banking show 
a strong contrast between the banking deposits of January 
31, 1942, and those of the same date last year. They were 
then 6,308,938 contos (1 conto = £10); in January, 1942, 
they stood at 11,064,967 contos, an increase in which all the 
principal Portuguese banks share. The Bank of Portugal 
heads the list, its figures rising from 1,059,1II contos to 
3,013,442 contos. It may be granted that international agree- 
ments arising out of the war explain in part this particular 
increase, but the tendency is general. Thus the Banco Espi- 
rito Santo e Comercial, whose relations with Axis business 
are public and notorious, doubles its figures; from 558,538 
contos they have sprung to 1,022,381. 
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Russia at War 


Skilled and Unskilled 


Labour 


One of the main problems preoccupying industrial 
managers in Russia recently has been the disproportion 
between skilled and unskilled labour in many factories. The 
training of skilled workers has apparently not kept pace 
with the influx of new unskilled labour into industry ; and 
the dilution of labour reaches sometimes a point where the 
intake of more unskilled workers is useless, because the 
staff of technicians and engineers is too small to handle the 
newcomers properly. This difficulty was, for instance, 
reflected in a laconic telegram received by the People’s 
Commissariat for Mortar Arms from a factory manager: — 

Sixty workers taken on, chiefiy housewives. Am refraining 


from taking on further workers in view of the absence of 
skilled cadres. 


This factory manager hoped to get some skilled workers 
from outside. But the Commissariat could only warn him 
against any such hopes and urge him to start the training 
of the new workers by such means as he could find within 
his factory. The correspondence between the Commissariat 
and the factory manager, published in the press, is, no 
doubt, typical. It is said that trade schools, railway training 
schools and factory schools trained no less than 700,000 
skilled workers during the first ten months of the war. But 
this was not enough to fill the gaps caused by mobilisation ; 
and, as the network of trade schools has been unable to cope 
with all the vast training schemes, most of the training has 
to be done in the factories. 

Cadres must be trained in your own factory, in your own 
workshop, by your own engineers, charge hands and old 
workers. 

runs an instruction to directors of factories. 

It is only natural that the results of such hasty factory 
training are not always satisfactory. Many of the “ dilutees ” 
do not fulfil their production quotas ; instances have been 
mentioned in which about one-third of the factory crew 
produces Jess than the norm. Besides this, the factory 
trainees have been taught to carry out Only one or two definite 
operations ; thus they cannot be easily shifted from one job 
to another when industrial overhauls, which are frequent, 
make such adjustments necessary. 

The situation has led the Central Council of Trade 
Unions to take action. In an appeal on May 27th, addressed 
to local branches and trade union groups, the Central 
Council laid down a ten-point “ programme of action,” 
which is, in itself, an interesting illustration of the rdle 
played by the Soviet trade unions in the present production 
arive :— 

1. Assistance to workers in raising their productivity. 2. 
Keeping in touch with the technical experts and bringing 
production plans to their knowledge. 3. Struggle against 
stoppages of machinery. 4. Watching day by day the results 


German 


Manpower Problems 


By the incorporation of Polish, Belgian and Jugoslav terri- 
tory, Germany’s population increased from 79.4 millions in 
May, 1939, to 90.7 millions in 1941. If Luxemburg and 
Alsace-Lorraine are added to the territory now under 
German civil administration, the total population numbers 
roughly 92 millions. The number of foreign civilian workers 
employed in Germany has been officially given at various 
dates as follows: 
thousands 


January, 194] 1,150 September, 1941 .. 2,139 
April, 1941... 1,539 February, 1942.. 2,138 
Manpower has become the most acute problem in 


Germany. The total number of workers employed in 
German agriculture, industry, transport, commerce and 
finance has been given as follows: 
thousands) 
24,460 May 
22,670 February 


Jul 1939... 
Janu iTy, 194]. ne 


1941 ... 
1942 ... 


23,083 
24,084 


of the “ socialist emulation ” and aiding those who lag behing 
with their work. 5. Care for the proper use of devices ang 
proposals for rationalisation of labour. 6. Organisation of 
“ patronage” of skilled workers over the unskilled ones (g 
that “unskilled workers should be put for a period of two or 
three months under the supervision of skilled workers, who 
will teach them a trade”). 7. Proper distribution of new 
workers who have come from the trade schools. 8. Pubj. 
cising of records obtained by Stakhanovites. 9. Control ove 
dining-rooms and canteens in factories (“ putting them jp 
such an order as to preclude any loss of labour time’”’), ang 
10. Passing on of productive experience from factory tw 
factory and from workshop to workshop. 


It can easily be seen that all the points are concerned 
with “spurring on” the workers, and particularly the up. 
skilled ones, to greater effort. Only the ninth point has a 
bearing on the workers’ standard of living. 

It is interesting to note that the trade union delegate has 
the right to intervene directly in the process of production 
(“through the foreman ”—as the programme puts it). The 
party cell in an industrial establishment is entitled to act 
in the same way. There may, therefore, be some overlapping 
between industrial management, party cell and trade union 
—though all these elements work towards obtaining the 
same end—an increase in production. 


* * * 


Financial Agreement.—On June 27th, an agreement on 
financing British war supplies to the Soviet Government 
was signed in Moscow by the British Ambassador, Sir A. 
Kerr, and M. Mikoyan, the Russian Commissar for Foreign 
Trade. The agreement provides for delivery of war materials 
without payment ; it is retrospective and will be considered 
as being in force since June 22, 1941. Part of the Inter- 
Allied Lend-Lease arrangements it applies to deliveries 
of war materials and armaments only. Other deliveries of 
raw materials and equipment have hitherto been based 
on the agreement of August 16, 1941, under which 
Britain granted the USSR a credit of £10 millions. This 
limit, it has been stated in Moscow, has now been nearly 
reached, and the British Government has recently opened 
to the Russian Government a new credit account of £25 
millions. 7 

* 


Sugar Beet.—The shortage of sugar is expected to be 
somewhat eased by this year’s good beet harvest. The main 
sugar beet areas are now in the central Asiatic republics, 
Kirghisia and Uzbekistan. The areas sown there are said 
to be 250-300 per cent larger than they were last year ; but 
it should be remembered that sugar cultivation in those 
republics used to be on a negligible scale, so that a high 
percentage increase in area does not necessarily mean a 
correspondingly high output in absolyte figures. Most of the 
Asiatic plantations are artificially irrigated. The expected 
yield per acre is 16 tons ; and some Kirghisian plantations 
gather as much as 20 tons. The refineries, which have been 
evacuated from the Ukraine, are being set up in the vicinity 
of the plantations. 


Europe 


These figures include foreign civilian workers. The in- 
crease of a million from May, 1941 to February, 1942, is of 
particular interest. Official figures suggest that, during this 
period, only 600,000 foreign workers were brought in, s0 
that, in spite of very heavy recruiting for the forces, it 1s 
made to appear, first, that the men called up were replaced, 
and, secondly, that an additional 400,000 German workers 
were found. Actually, there is little doubt that these 
statistics are deliberately misleading. The increase between 
May last year and February this year can only be ¢x- 
plained by the fact that the population of the incorporated 
territories has been added to the figures since the beginning 
of last year ; it can be roughly estimated that an additional 
labour force of some 4 millions is available in the incor- 
porated territories, with their total population of about 12 
millions. During the same period, a considerable number of 
extra married women have been employed, mainly on patt- 
time work, though the figures obviously count each of them 
as a full worker. ss 

The fact is that the frenzied campaign for recruiting 
more foreign workers, the appointment of a labour dictator, 
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and the introduction of compulsory labour on the land 
pely the optimistic impression given by the official statistics. 
The total labour force, reckoned in man-hours, may per- 
haps have been maintained at the level of May, 1941, but 
only by drawing workers from the incorporated territories 
into the industries of Greater Germany. The composition 
of the foreign workers in Germany has changed. The num- 
per of French workers, for example, increased from 48,500 
in September, 1941, to 160,000 in May, 1942; similar in- 
creases Were reported in the numbers of Belgian, Dutch and 
Italian workers. The total number of foreign workers, how- 
ever, remained unchanged, which means that Hungarian, 
Slovakian and Roumanian workers were mobilised for 
military service. 

At present, the main source of additional labour seems 
to be prisoners of war, who are not included in the official 
statistics. The number of employed prisoners of war, mainly 
on the land, rose from one million in January, 1941, to 
15 million in September, 1941, and may now have reached 
at least 2.5 million. If Germany’s effort during 1914-18 is 
taken as a guide, it can be estimated that the utmost num- 
ber of men that Germany can mobilise for military service 
fom her present increased population is about 17 million, 
that is, 80 per cent of the entire male population between 
the ages from 18 to 47 years. If this figure has been reached, 
itmeans that some 15 million men had been mobilised since 
July, 1939, which seems a stupendous total. The most con- 
servative estimates of losses in manpower since the be- 
ginning of the war, and of the men required for the occupa- 
tion of a great number of countries, and the necessity of 
training at least two classes of men at a time, make it clear 
that the total number of men mobilised up to the present 
period cannot be far from 16 millions. This would mean, 
after deducting at least four million losses in dead, wounded 
and prisoners, a total strength of roughly 12 millions. The 
ceiling has been reached. The great number of additional 
workers brought in have made this total mobilisation pos- 
sible. Now every soldier killed or permanently disabled is 
an irreplaceable loss—after the classes who have been 
tained during the winter and spring have been used up. 

This explains why Germany’s allies have been called 
upon to provide more soldiers. The grand total of the popu- 
lation of the allied and satellite countries, that is, Italy, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Croatia, Finland, is about 94 
millions, or about the same as the population of Greater 
Germany. This seems an enormous reserve. But these pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries would be crippled if they 
were mobilised to the hilt; their armies must, moreover, 
be equipped by German production. The European countries 
under German occupation are inhabited by roughly 1o1 
million people. All of them have either lost great numbers 
of prisoners, or sent considerable numbers of workers to 
Germany; their capacity to supply more workers for 
Germany is, to say the least, strained. Every calculation must 
be speculative and tentative, but the fact seems inescapable 
tht Germany’s striking power depends increasingly on 
millions of people of non-German nationality. 

Department Stores.—The biggest German department 
store, R. Karstadt A. G. Berlin, points out in_ its 
annual report for 1941 that the value of the total turnover 
mcreased slightly compared with 1940. The value of stocks 
mained unchanged. The annual reports of other depart- 
ment stores show the same tendency. The volume of turnover 
ell greatly. Actually the stores are selling mainly rationed 
commodities. The explanation is that the prices of the main 
aticles, such as textiles and clothing, sold by the stores 
have increased considerably. By value, the main groups 
of articles shared in the turnover as follows :— 


1938 1940 1941 
Foodstuffs. ae 9°] 7:3 6-6 
textiles and clothing 60 -4 58 -0 60 -0 
furniture 17 2 15-9 


et °O l 
l l 


Miscellaneou J O 


* 


_ The fall in the turnover of foodstuffs, where prices have 
en more closely controlled, is obvious. It shows at the 
‘ame time that non-rationed foodstuffs, such as poultry, 
and fruit, in which the stores specialised before the war, have 
disappeared. Prices of textiles and clothing are on an aver- 
age So per cent above the level of August, 1939, and this is 
‘xplained by a genuine increase in the costs of production. 
The Share of miscellaneous articles has considerably risen 
during the war, which reflects higher prices for unrationed 
commodities. The most interesting point is that the number 
of Customers is now greater than before the war, which 
indicates concentration in the retail trade. Sales are now 


more evenly spread over the whole year. Male employees 
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of military age have disappeared completely and all reports 
speak of labour difficulties. 


* 


Co-operative Aid.—The continued wave of concentra- 
tion has put new and heavy demands on the system of co- 
operative aid for closed down industries which was intro- 
duced in 1939. By imposing a levy on the entire industry 
a fund of Rm 32 millions had been accumulated during 
1939-40. At the beginning of 1942, roughly 3,000 applica- 
tions for financial aid for maintaining factories and shops 
had been received, and roughly two thirds of the funds 
had been paid out to applicants, half of whom belonged to 
the stone-quarrying and earthenware industries. The situa- 
tion has now changed and the list of new applicants is 
headed by the textile industry. Greater funds are needed 
to meet requirements and the banks will also contribute 
to the funds. It appears that, for the first time, the larger 
and more modern factories, which have had to close down 
under the new scheme of concentration, have applied for 


financial aid. 
* 


Textile Fibres.—Concentration in the artificial textile 
fibre industry under German domination continues. The 
three leading Dutch manufacturers—AKU, the Hollandsche 
Kunstzidje and the Kunstszidjespinnerij Nyma—have com- 
bined in an “ efficiency co-operative.” The German concern 
Vereinigte Glanzstoffgrupps has close connection with 
AKU, which iin its turn has subsidiaries in France, Spain, 
and Italy. The manufacture of cellwool with straw as the 
raw material will shortly begin in Holland. Collaboration 
between the German and French industries has become 
even closer. The concern France Rayonne is building new 
capacity on the basis of beechwood, after the example of 
German concerns, which own 33 per cent of the capital of 
France Rayonne. The German Phrix group owns 26 per 
cent of the capital of the Spanish company Fefesa, which 
will begin production this autumn, also using straw. The 
Norsk-Cellulfabrik in Norway and Fabelta in Belgium are 
also using German patents. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Companies’ Liquid Resources 


NE of the commonest complaints about the effects of 
O EPT is that the tax will tend to exhaust the liquid 
resources of those paying it, and so to complicate still 
further the process of post-war adjustment. If this con- 
tention is correct, its effect should by now be apparent 
in the relation between floating assets and current liabilities 
in company balance sheets. With the object of providing 
an answer to this question, and of throwing light on a 
number of cognate problems, an analysis has been made 
of a batch of accounts, 416 in number, presented during 
the first quarter of the current year. In view of the growing 
practice of lumping all current liabilities other than bank 
debts under one heading, only two items can be presented 
on that side of the account. Liabilities all too frequently 
include reserves for contingencies, and the whole value of 
the movement in net floating assets depends on the extent 
to which these contingencies mature. It is, however, reason- 
able to assume that their inclusion under current liabilities 
is some sort of guarantee that the contingency in mind 1s 
not the post-war replacement of plant. 

Current liabilities exclude inter-company debts, and 
include final dividends and other payments, shown as du 
in the report, whether they are so included in the accounts 
or not. Similarly, debtors exclude inter-company loans and 
include payments in advance. The other items are self- 
explanatory, except that it must be borne in mind that 
most companies do not state their holding of gilt-edged 
separately, so that the figure of Government securities 
applies only to a moderate and by no means random sample 
of the whole. Other investments exclude, so far as may be, 
not only holdings in subsidiary and associated companies, 
stated as such, but definite trade investments of a per- 
manent character. The types of company covered are thos¢ 
contained in The Economist profits index, but no accounts 
of oil, rubber or tea companies with financial years ending 
in the fourth quarter were received. 

The accounts presented in the first quarter of this year 
were made up to dates ranging from March, 1941, to 
February, 1942. It is doubtful whether the aggregate figures 
are of any value; but they are given as material for those 
who care to use them. Further, it was necessary to split 
the accounts into three groups: First, those without sub- 
sidjaries or whose subsidiaries were of such modest import- 
ince, relative to the parent, as not to call for a consolidated 


balance sheet; secondly, those which presented a con 


solidated account ; and thirdly, those for which a consolj. 
dated statement was desirable, but which did not Provide 
one. The numbers of companies in these three groups wer 
301, 30 and 85 respectively, but the aggregate floating assets 
of the third group exceeded those of the first two combined 
This is further evidence of the highly unsatisfactory nature 
of British company accounts to-day, for the absence of 
consolidated balance sheets makes it impossible to draw 
any really valid conclusions from the figures of the third 
group. 

In the circumstances it has seemed most helpful to 
concentrate, in this first tentative survey, on the figures of 
212 companies of Groups I and II, whose accounts were 
made up to some date in the final quarter of the year, 
usually to December 31st. Figures for three years are given 
in the second part of the table at the foot of this page. It 
will be seen that, with the exception of bank loans and 
other investments, every item shows a rise in each year, 
but that the increase was much more marked in 1940 than 
last year, except for debtors, where the expansion was only 
slightly less in the later period. While there is reason to 
suppose that the percentage increase in the figures, even 
of those industries working for the Services, under- 
estimates the average expansion of output, there would 
appear to be no justification for assuming that the factors 
involved vitiate the comparison between the yearly fluc- 
tuations. A further dissection of the figures shows, how- 
ever, that the slackening in the rate of increase, particularly 
in the items debtors and stock-in-trade which best reflect 
ictivity, is due entirely to measures taken to restrict private 
consumption. A group of companies producing food, drink 
ind tobacco, and distributing these and other goods, shows 
1 modest decline in total floating assets during 1941 after 
an increase, which was above the average, in 1940. Mean- 
while, the total increase in the case of other manufacturing 
companies was little changed, while that in debtors and 
tock increased in the later period. The value of these 
figures as an indication of the physical volume of stocks 
is reduced by lack of information about the basis of valua- 
tion, but the general conclusion, that there was substantial 
progress last year, but, according to this small collection, 
little in 1940, in the switching of a larger share of total 
effort to the production of war material, appears to be 
valid. The relevant figures for two groups of companies, 
the one catering solely for the individual and the other 
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producing mainly capital goods are given in the following 
table : — 
. Accounts to last Quarter of Year 

Figures in £1,000,000's 
Consumption Goods | ( pital Goods - 
| 


1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

Bank loans 0:8 ( 0:5 1-2 1 -( 1-6 
Other current liabilities 13-6 20 «f 18-9 25-9 34-2 44°5 
rotal ‘ 14-4 21:1 19-4 27:1 35 °2 46-1 

ash 12:1 13 °5 12 -€ 7°8 8-2 ) 4 
Debtors 6° 6°7 5-9 19-0 22°3 26-9 
Stock-in- Trade 14-8 16 °8 16°9 22°3 25°3 29-1 
Government Stocks 5 +( 7-5 rt 5-9 7 -€ 6-€ 
Other non-trade invest 5+] 5:1 5°8 2°3 5+] ( 
lotal 19-6 47 -€ 47 °5 57°3 66 75-0 

Net floating assets 25-2 26 °5 28-1 | 30°2 31-3 28 °9 


If the general picture of British industry, as presenied 
by the 212 companies, is taken as a whole, it will be seen 
that the rise in net liquid assets was virtually arrested last 
year. Actually, the smal! increase is less than the amount 
received by four shipping companies in respect of ships 
lost during the twelvemonth. Further, it will be seen from 
the table above that there was an improvement for the 
capital products group in the earlier year and a falling 
off in the later one. This may well owe something to the 
basis for the calculation of stocks, and possibly even more 
to the composition of the current liabilities item ; but it 
suggests, in the context of rising prices and turnover, that 
liquid resources are less adequate. It must, however, be 
remembered that there is a 20 per cent refund of EPT, 
of which the accounts take no cognisance, While it is not 
improbable that, where the tax has not been fixed, the allow- 
ance for it under contingencies is on the generous side. 

Another matter of some interest is the degree of liquidity 
of the actual floating assets. It will be seen from the 
percentage figures, given in the second part of the first table, 
that the proportion held in investments has declined despite 
a sharp percentage increase in holdings of Government 
paper of one sort and another, including Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates. The really large increases are in debtors and stock- 
in-trade, and, as already suggested, the published figures 
understate the case in this respect. In actual figures, there 
is a decline in other investments in the two-year period, 
and since this figure, in all probability, conceals a con- 
siderable rise in holdings of gilt-edged stocks, the real 
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fall has probably been substantial in amount. With fuller 
figures, it may be possible to make a guess about the extent 
of the expansion in the total holding of the Funds, but it 
is a pity that all companies are not required to provide a 
reasonable classification of their investments. 


In normal times a decline in the ratio between floating 


assets and current liabilities, and the fact that well over half 
the total absolute increase in the former was in debtors and 
stock-in-trade, would cause misgiving, which would be in 
part offset by the growth in gilt-edged holdings. In existing 
circumstances 
attitude, at least as concerns the distribution of the assets. 


the reverse may prove to be the right 
It is improbable that the consumption trades are making 
bad debts, and such stocks as they have should prove a 


source of profit; but if the decline in the ratio is real, and 
" 


if it continues, a serious position may result. The increase 


in net liquid assets during the two years is only some 4.76 
per cent. It represents 17.7 per cent on the 1939 value of 


stock-in-trade, and to restore the companies to their position 


at that time the physical volume of that item has to be 


maintained and capital losses made good. The rise in whole- 


sale prices on the two years, according to the Board of 
Trade index, was 28.9 per cent. 

There is some indication that the figures may not be 
representative in the fact that the rise in net liquid assets 
is distinctly higher, both for the 416 companies reporting 
in the first quarter and for the 53 concerns in the third 
group, the relevant figures for which are given in the final 
section of the table on page 18. 

The figures serve to stress the relatively small part 
played by bank finance in industry today, but they should 
furnish some guidance about the total of bank advances 
which are made to industry and the extent to which 
industry is responsible for their fluctuation. Unfortunately, 
so few companies differentiate between cash in hand and 
cash at bank that it has not been worth while to prepare 
separate figures. It will, therefore, be difficult to estimate the 
extent to which bank deposits are received from industry 
and trade without some guidance about the change in com- 
panies’ holdings of currency, itself a matter of speculation. 

Finally, since the figures are an investigation of the liquid 
position, no attempt has been made to bring in either 
repayments of capital or new expenditure on fixed assets. 
If this could be done, some measure of new investment or 
dis-investment would be provided. But here again inquiry 
is baulked by the inadequacy of information in British 
accounts, for while repayments of capital are easily traced, 
there is seldom any means of discovering the absolute 
ymount devoted to new capital expenditure. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit Expansion 


In the general opinion, the turnover of money on the final 
day of June was as large as any in the history of the market, 
and the special assistance needed to prevent credit string- 
ency was also substantial. By allowing end of June maturities 
both of Treasury bills and Treasury deposits to run off, 
the banks and the market forced the Treasury to expand 
credit by £36.3 millions of ways and means borrowing from 
the Bank of England ; but the banks nevertheless called in 
the bulk of the “bad money” against which the market 
had been financirlg its heavy Treasury bill allotments in the 
later part of the month. Fortunately, the market was well 
provided with short-dated maturities acceptable to the spe- 
cial buyer, whose purchases were estimated at more than 
{20,000,000. That special buying should have been neces- 
sary on so large a scale is partly explained by the Bank 
return, which shows that some £11,000,000 of the additional 
credit was absorbed by a contraction in the reserve, as the 
counterpart of note withdrawals, and by an increase in 
public and “other” deposits. Bankers’ deposits conse- 
quently show a rise of only £38 millions to £171.6 millions 
notwithstanding an addition of £49 millions to the Bankine 
Department’s securities holdings. These movements natur- 
ally do not show the full extent of the credit expansion 
over the turn of the month, when bankers’ deposits prob- 
ably reached £190 millions. The note circulation reaches 
afresh record level of £801.6 millions, with a further expan- 
sion of £5.6 millions, against only £4.4 millions in the 
Corresponding week last year. No doubt the rise is partly 


explicable by end of the month requirements, but it may 
be noted that the resumption of the upward trend in the 
previous week was associated with a sharp relapse in small 
savings. 


Book-keeping of Canadian Aid 


The importance of Canada’s assistance to this country 
is attested by its influence on the national accounts. Thus 
the remarkable buoyancy of revenue in the first quarter o 
the financial year is partly due to the inclusion under this 
heading of £98.1 millions in respect of Canadian Govern- 
ment contribution, representing some $435 millions of the 
$1,000 millions gift. Even if this factor is excluded, however, 
revenue from domestic sources shows a rise of over £137 
millions. It will be recalled that in addition to the $1,000 
million gift, Canada agreed to convert $700 millions of 
accumulated sterling into a loan free of interest until 
ifter the war, when an appropriate rate of interest and 
terms of repayment are to be negotiated. This operation has 
now been carried out and is reflected in the June debt 
return in the conversion of £157.3 millions of Treasury 
bills into “other debt.” Another operation which must 
have its main counterpart in the redemption of Treasury 
bills into “other debt.” Another operation which must 
cent Funding Loan, 1959-69, for the National Debt Com- 
missioners. It would, therefore, seem that the apparent 
decline of {141.8 millions in Treasury bills outstanding 
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masks an effective increase of some £137 millions in other 
holdings, available for the finance of the current deficit. 
In addition, the total of Treasury deposit receipts out- 
standing rose by £73 millions during the month to £591.5 
millions. It is stated that £33.5 millions of deposits were 
encashed before maturity, no doubt towards the end of the 
month, as part of the banks’ preparations for the half-year. 
Maturities thus amounted only to £117 millions. Since the 
return covers a split period of weeks no direct comparisons 
are possible, but as £215 millions of receipts were issued in 
December, it is evident that prior encashments of June 
maturities in earlier months must have been on a sub- 
stantial scale. 


*x * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (June 30th) and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure... 1,295,391 Total ordinary revenue 554,711 
New Sinking Funds........ 1,883 Loans raised :-— 

Loans repaid :— 3°, Def. Bonds (net) 32,794 
National Savings Bonds... 2,232 3°, Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,065 
Public Dept. Adv... .. 34,690 3°, Savings Bonds 1960-70 48,865 
Miscellaneous issues (net). . 646 2$°% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 62,760 
Increase in balances ..... 154 } 3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
| Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 47,800 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 90,264 
‘** Other debt "’ (net)... 180,950 

Floating debt (net) 
Treasury Bills 17,887 
Bank of Eng. Adv 36,250 
Treasury deposits 95,000 
£1,334,996 £1,334,996 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


Argentine Sterling Balances 


In its annual report for 1941, the Argentine Central 
Bank expresses anxiety that Great Britain may be unwilling 
to abandon the system of blocked pounds and clearing 
agreements after the war, which would compel the Argen- 
tine to return to the bilateral system in its trade as a whole. 
It is in the light of these doubts, that one must read the 
statement that the increase in sterling balances “ remains a 
cause of concern to the Argentine Government,” since the 
report itself shows that Argentina has been relieved of all 
exchange risk by a gold guarantee which “now covers the 
whole spot and forward sterling position in Argentina’s 
favour.” This arrangement is nothing new in principle. At 
the beginning of the war, balances in excess of £1,000,000 
were actually convertible into gold. In 1940, this facility 
was replaced by an undertaking that the sterling amount 
due would be adjusted to compensate for any depreciation 
against the dollar, and it would appear that this has now 
been extended to cover forward commitments in sterling. 
The latest trade figures suggest that sterling balances 
must be piling up at least as rapidly as in 1941. Last year, 
the trade balance in currencies subject to clearing arrange- 
ments was favourable to the extent of 253 million pesos, but 
the actual accumulation of such currencies was limited to 
63 million pesos, owing to payments of 232 million pesos 
in respect of debt service and financial services, and debt 
repatriation of 21 million pesos. In the first four months of 
1941 imports from Great Britain, at tariff values, amounted 
to no more than 38 million pesos, probably equivalent to 
64 million pesos at market values. Argentine exports, on the 
other hand, rose from 175 million pesos to 197 million 
pesos, apart from shipments “for orders” valued at 21.6 
million pesos, a large proportion of which were probably 
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destined to this country. The returns of total Argentin 
trade for this period are summarised below : — 


IMPORTS 
Volume Market ‘Taritt 
‘000 Value Value 
Jan./April met. tons Pesos mn. Pesos mn 
TE Ee rare 1,930 469 -5 279 -4 
Ne aie ase aaa kha my 2,091 $12 -4 224 6 
EXPORTS 
lrade 
; Balance 
I ee he Ser a ha 1,828 581 -6 +112 -2 
ee ao ca aos Se 2,076 448 -3 +1358 


By normal standards, the figures indicate a shift in the 
terms of trade against the Argentine, since export prices 
have risen only 47 per cent and import prices almost 65 
per cent. If payment in goods is kept distinct from paymen 
in financial claims, however, it will be seen that each ton 
of exports has this year brought in § per cent more actual 
imports than in 1941. 


Savings in Vichy-France 

Judging by the rapid expansion in the note issue of 
the Bank of France, note hoarding in occupied and un- 
occupied France must have assumed spectacular dimensions, 
French official circles in Vichy and the press view this 
movement with obvious concern. The Vichy Government 
has recently embarked on a campaign to induce holders of 
notes to lend their money to the Government. In particular, 
an effort is made to appeal to the rural population. As the 
French press frequently points out, the conditions prevail- 
ing since the collapse of France have led to a re-distribution 
of wealth between the urban and rural population in favour 
of the latter. There is indeed reason to believe that the 
bulk of the newly issued notes finds its way vid the black 
markets into the stockings of farmers. Accordingly, the 
Vichy Finance Ministry has devised a new type of issue 
which jis hoped to appeal to the farmers ; though, judging 
by the fact that the denomination of the bonds rise from 
1,000 francs to 1,000,000 francs, it seems that it is hoped 
to attract subscriptions from large as well as small hoarders. 
The bonds are redeemable in four years and bear interest 
at 3 per cent per annum, half of which is deducted from 
the issue price while the other half is payable on re- 
demption. Thus the issue price of a 1,000-franc bond is 940 
francs, and it is redeemed at 1,060 francs. The new issue 
is called “ Bons d’epargne,” this name having been chosen 
in preference to the “ Bons de la defense nationale” issued 
ever since the last war. Under the Vichy Government the 
continued issue of bonds ostensibly for national defence, 
was perhaps somewhat anomalous. 


Bank Loans to Executors 


There has been some discussion in the daily press 
recently on the subject of bank advances to executors for 
the purpose of paying death duties. The dilemma is that 
investments cannot be sold until probate is granted, and 
probate cannot be granted until death duties have been 
paid. This predicament is generally overcome by borrowing 
from a bank, but it has been suggested that this course is 
not always practicable, owing to the stringent undertakings 
as to repayment required from executors. One instance has 
been mentioned in which it is stated that the bank con- 
cerned was not prepared to make the loan unless the execu- 
tofs would give a collective personal undertaking to effect 
repayment within twelve months. It may, however, be 
questioned whether it is at all usual for such a time limit 
to be imposed. Bankers recognise that a considerable time 
is often necessary for the sale of investments in big estates, 
and at least one of the “ Big Five” does not now impose 
any time limit of this sort. It is difficult to believe that, with 
outlets for permissible lending as restricted as they are at 
present, any unnecessary obstacles would be put in the 
way of borrowers. In any event, it may not be generally 
known that executors can insure against personal liability 
under indemnities given to banks in connection with 
advances for estate duties, and that the cost of this insurance 
can be charged to the estate. 
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Investment 


The Market’s Resistance 

Although the course of events in the Egyptian theatre 
of war has been the reverse of encouraging, the fall in the 
general level of market quotations has slackened perceptibly. 
Once again, the effect of a military setback has been a falling 
of in trade rather than a fall in values. The chart of the 
indices, compiled by The Financial News, suggests that 
equities lost, in the last twenty days of June, the recovery 
of the preceding three weeks, while the drop in fixed interest 
securities was accelerated. Actually, despite a recovery else- 
where on Wednesday the figure is at the lowest since mid- 
January. In this group the fall has been in second, and not 
first, line securities, and may owe something to deductions 
of interest from the prices, since no adjustment is made for 
this matter. In any case, the falling off in business has been 
in general industrials, and not in the Funds and other gilt- 
edged stocks. The market still appears to be taking little 
notice of the possible effects of further wage rises, despite 
the fact that, for one reason or another, the list of probable 
increases is lengthening at an alarming rate. The publication 
of the third report of the Retail Trade Committee evoked 
very little response from investors, although it is probable 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935= 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 


Ordinary Shares ,. 





that it was the main cause of a modest revival in prices of 
chain store companies. To this rise the maintenance of the 
Woolworth interim dividend may, and the excellent payment 
of Great Universal Stores should, have made some contri- 
bution. Actually, however, the latter fell after the news, 
wing doubtless to profit-taking. Should the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee be adopted in their present form, 
tae withdrawal of small traders should be accelerated, but 
against this there is the fact that those who remain in will 
have to assume a part—but only a part—of the overheads of 
their ex-competitors. Further, the re-entry of those who 
accept the standard benefit payment will be simplified as 
against a system under which they are squeezed out by the 
lorce of competition only. Iy is true that other entries will 
% controlled, but presumably some of those who come back 
will possess experience and other qualities which might well 
be lacking in new entrants. The scheme, if adopted, may 
tus tend to remove some of the advantage which, without 
i, might have resulted from the increased staying power 
ot the large concern. 


* * * 


Building Society Liquidity 

The financial returns of building societies in 1941 bear 
ut in remarkable detail the forecast of the movement's 
*perating prospects which was offered in these pages in 
May and June last year. There was no significant diminution 
f the total resources of the societies last year; indeed, 
there was a mere decline of 0.9 per cent from £756.2 
millions to £749.1 millions. The composition of these assets, 
however, has shown a further pronounced shift towards 
Mcreased liquidity, for investments and other assets (mainly 


cash) now represent 14 per cent of the total, against Io per 
cent at the end of 1940. This is an inevitable concomitant 
of the rigid curtailment of new mortgage business—last 
year advances failed to reach £10 millions, a figure well 
under a tithe of the pre-war record. At the same time, 
return money from mortgage advances is coming in sur- 
prisingly well, in view of the wartime financial difficulties 
of many borrowers, and the consequent clemency which the 
societies have extended to them. Last year there was a § per 
cent fall in the outstanding total of mortgage advances from 
£677.8 millions to £643.9 millions. Balances due to share 
investors and depositors were only slightly reduced at 
£548.7 millions and £138.8 millions, although new invest- 
ment money and interest credited to investors’ accounts 
dropped by £20 millions to £64.3 millions. These facts 
in combination suggest that withdrawals may have been 
appreciably lighter; but to what extent this was due to 
control or to investors’ volition it is, of course, impossible 
to say, although there is ground for believing that less 
frequent resort is now necessary to the rota system. 
* 


Liquidity in such circumstances must inevitably increase, 
but, as we suggested last year, it has presented an awkward 
financial problem for the movement, since the only new 
investments available yield at least 1 per cent, and some- 
times 2 per cent, less than the mortgages which they replace. 
As a result, a further scaling-down of interest rates was 
introduced last year, particularly on share investments. The 
following table summarises the trend of interest rates during 
recent years :— 

COMPUTED RATES OF INTEREST 


Shares Deposits Mortgages 

BO ira itenedae's 3°4 2°8 5 

RE vikaw mes wwwn 5°35 2:7 4-9 

ee ee 5°53 2-7 4-3 

RT Skew Meera 3-4 2:7 4-9 

NE aces he aime wae 5:2 2-6 43 

| ee 23 2°5 4-7 
Based on 108 societies. + Based on 15 societies. 


+ Based on return for whole movement. 


These are average figures, and the current rates of interest 
on deposits and shares vary closely around means of 2} and 
2} per cent. respectively, although Abbey Road has just cut 
rates to 2 and 2} per cent. This narrowing of the margin 
between deposit and share interest seems likely to become 
a permanent feature, and since four-fifths of the societies’ 
money comes from shares, the consequent saving in interest 
must have come as a useful contribution towards the cost 
of war damage premiums. During 1941 the movement 
managed to meet its increased expenses and to add slightly 
to its undistributed profits. In this and other ways the 
societies are meeting the financial problems of war with 
some success ; they are also building up free resources in 
readiness for the resumption of mortgage business after 
the war, although it may be sone time before private 
building can be resumed. 


* * * 


Industrial Conversion Technique 

The first firms to take advantage of the lifting of the 
ban on optional conversions by industrial concerns, to 
which reference was made in The Economist of May 23rd, 
are a group of breweries. The terms of issue were 
announced towards the end of last week, and the most 
important feature about them is the very favourable terms 
on which these groups are now able to borrow. The Bass 
offer of a 3} per cent stock, with a maximum life of as 
much as 34 years, is perhaps in a class by itself, but the 
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return on others is very moderate. More interesting than 
the actual terms, which have been set out below, is the 
method of covering any balance of new stock offered not 
taken in conversion of the old. In return for a commission, 
which has so far worked out at about } per cent, under- 
writers of the issue guarantee to take any stock not applied 
for in conversion, and to retain it. Only insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts and similar undertakings will be 
accepted as underwriters and the object of the arrangement 
is said to be the familiar one of preventing competition with 
the Government’s own issues. This may be the intention, 
but it is difficult to see that it does any more than 
substitute for the potential demand of the underwriters on 
the market the actual demands of those holders who do not 
accept conversion. The Treasury has already intimated to 
insurance companies that a purchase of any but its own 
issues would be considered against the national interest— 
and has probably given a similar hint to other institutions 
—so that the arrangement seems more calculated to grant 
relief to these institutions than to assure the utmost deman 
for Government stocks, since there is substituted for a 
demand which is controlled, one over which the authorities 
have little or no means of influence. 


* * * 


The Conversion Offers 


In addition to the brewery offers, Plymouth now 
announces the terms for the:conversion of a part of its 
maturing 3 per cent stock, while Crosse and Blackwell are 
repaying the whole of their 6} per cent debenture, not 
a part, which was all they were prepared to do when they 
sought Treasury sanction some time back. Details of the 
various Offers are given in the table below. The issue 
prices are net of any cash payment which is to be made to 
those accepting conversion of the old stock. The redemp- 
tion dates for the new stock are the latest possible and mos: 
of them are to be repaid over a period of years. 


It will be seen that in addition to the Crosse and Blackwell 
repayment, Bass and the Plymouth Corporation are both 
paying off considerable sums. The terms of Plymouth appear 
a trifle meagre, but the 3 per cent stock of Aberdeen, with 
a maximum life three years greater, stands at some 98} after 
deducting accrued interest in the price. With the exception 
of the last named the new issues should be attractive to 
raise the very modest return obtainable in trustee securitie 


* * * 


Nominee Holdings 


In reply to a question in the House last week, the 
President of the Board of Trade stated that the Defence 
Regulations give the necessary power to compel disclosur: 
of the real ownership of shares held by nominees, and thai 
it is within the discretion of the Minister, to whom the 
facts are disclosed, to publish the information. On the larger 
subject of a general prohibition of nominee holdings, he 
stated that Parliamentary time is not now available for th« 
alterations of the Companies Act involved. This reply seems 
to betray a complete lack of appreciation of the importance 
which a large and growing section of the public attributes to 
proper publicity in these matters. It is symptomatic that in 
only one case has the public been given any information as 
to beneficial ownership in the cases where it has been speci- 
fically sought, and that there is no other case on record 
where disclosure to the relevant Minister has been demanded 
The more general aspect of this matter was dealt with in 
The Economist of April 11th. Since then several questions 
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have been asked in Parliament, all with negative results 
Nominee holdings are, however, only one of many points of 
company law and practice which urgently need overhaul, It 
is NO exaggeration to say that it would constitute a consider. 
able stimulus to the war effort to bring both law and 
practice more in line with modern thought. The trouble js 
of course, that consent cannot be secured without lengthy 
discussion. If this is impossible in time of war, it is q 
matter which should have a high priority among post-war 
measures of reconstruction, and it would do good if the 
need for reform were Officially stressed, and a preliminary 
investigation were set on foot now. It is too commonly 
assumed that purely physical needs are the only ones which 
are worth consideration at this stage, whereas much that js 
best calculated to affect morale and the war effort lies jn 
the sphere of removing, both misapprehensions, and solid 
grounds of complaint. 


Company Notes 


‘*Shell’’ Earnings Recovery 

The maintenance of the tax-free ordinary dividend on 
“ Shell” Transport and Trading at 5 per cent, by a second 
interim of half that amount, announced at the beginning of 
last month, had left the price of the shares virtually un- 
changed. The full accounts, now to hand, show a fall in 
income from £2,382,822 to £2,367,778, and after meeting 
fees and maintaining the dividends, it is possible to raise 
the carry forward from £519,794 to £586,540. The accounts 
are as uninformative as ever, and the only movements of 
any importance in the balance-sheet are falls of about 
£315,000 each in the value of properties and interests, and 
in cash, more than offset by rises of £775,000 in investments 
and £144,000 in debtors. The net increase has been financed 
by the significant expansion of £218,000 in unclaimed divi- 
dends to £369,000. If the accounts are not helpfui, the same 
cannot be said of Lord Bearsted’s statement. As the market 
price of the ordinary shares gives the net assets a value not 
much short of twice their balance-sheet figure, the market 
may not attach much importance to his assurance that, afte1 
all losses to date, properties are still worth the figure they 
stand at. Of more immediate interest are his reminders that, 
while the group will get much new and up-to-date installa- 
tion and equipment after the war, these will take time to 
build, and that, while results for the current year to date 
are better than those of a year ago, the outlook for the 
whole year is uncertain. There is also a largely post-war 
interest in the news that a new field of commercial im- 
portance has been discovered in Colombia. He was also 
able to give the news that no negotiations had been under- 
taken about the Mexican Eagle property, a statement which 
caused severe disappointment among some of the optimist: 
of the oil share market. From several angles the effect of 
the statement is to stress the extreme importance of the 
American interests of the group, and the fact that the ex- 
pansion in refining capacity is taking place in that country 
Lord Bearsted is, however, probably satisfied that the in- 
creased demand for products will not be of an ephemeral 
nature, for, in commenting on the anxieties of shipping and 
civil aviation concerns as to post-war competition, he ex- 
presses the view that there will be plenty of room for both, 
and, presumably, plenty of demand for petroleum products 
Since the date of the dividend, events in the North African 
theatre have caused a net fall in the price of “Shell!” 
ordinary of some 4s. to 45s. 74d., at which the yield is 
(4 78. Od. per cent, less tax 


- x * 
Elder Dempster Assets 


A further layer of blackout has been interposed between 
the shareholders of Elder Dempster Lines Holdings, and 
the facts of the operating company’s working. The latter 
ceased to differentiate between different sources of revenue 
in 1937 ; iN 1940 it gave earnings net of all costs, other than 
directors’ fees, and for 1941 it gives profit after taxation and 
deferred repairs. This figure of £385,916 appears to com- 
pare with one of £537,495 for 1940. If so, the fall is almost 
entirely made good by the fact that depreciation is cu! 
from £318,475 to £179,203, leaving the percentage earned 
on ordinary capital unchanged at 16.4. The dividend is re- 
peated at 10 per cent, and this enables the Holdings com- 
pany to repeat its distribution of 9 per cent, announced 


rather over a fortnight ago. The operating compan) 
again adds {£75,000 to reserve and slightly increases 
its carry forward, but the Holdings company has 
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to make a small draft‘ on the amount brought in 
to meet the dividend. If the profit and loss account of the 
operating company is uninformative, the balance-sheet is 
eoquent. The principal items of both are set out below, 
together with comparisons for the two preceding years :-— 
Years ended December J3lst, 


1939 1940 1941 
+ + 

Fleet valuation......... ... 2,513,000 1,855,075 985,890 
Depreciation of tleet 500,000 300,000 155,597 
Fleet Replacement Account - 990,525 2,123,194 
Government Tonnage Account . d02,600 ; 765,900 
General Investments .... 772,000 2,042,456 3,685,236 
Net liquid assets? 681,000 2,465,000 4,312,319 
Earned for Ordinary. 206,717 217,520 205,122 
Paid on ordinary ; 143,125 132,500 125,000 

NS Te. tein tue 6s ‘ + 9 LO 10 

Earned % ... ee i3-V 16-4 16-4 
Holding Company : . 

EE 8 j 9 


+ Excluding inter-company iten 

As will be seen, there is a reduction in the fleet valuation 
in 1941, before deducting depreciation, of some £867,000, 
while the company’s fleet replacement account is up by 
{£1,133,000, suggesting that £2,000,000 has been received on 
account of ships lost. This follows on a corresponding figure 
of £1,350,000 during 1940. There is also a further credit of 
{£462,900 in the GTRA, which can only be drawn upon as 
tonnage is actually replaced. The bulk of the funds received 
have gone to swell gilt-edged holdings by some £1,676,000. 
A rise of £929,000 in the omnibus item sundry creditors, 
voyage accounts, taxation and reserves for repairs, may be 
set against rises of £824,000 in cash and £340,000 in debtors. 
Stocks are also a trifle higher, and a loan of some £40,000 
to a subsidiary is substituted for borrowing of some £36,000 
from one a year before. It is impossible to extract any 
detailed information as to results from these figures, but it 
would seem that earnings from the ownership and manage- 
ment of ships must still be very substantial, since the annual 
net income from investments at the increased figure shown 
in the balance-sheet, could scarcely exceed £75,000. The 
shares of the Holdings company stand at 27s., giving a 
vield of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Distillers’ Preliminary 

According to the preliminary statement, the profit after 
fees disclosed by Distillers for the year ended May 15th 
last is reduced from £2,110,936 to £1,962,168. In 1940-41 
there was added back to profit a sum of £78,137, not in- 
cluded above, representing the difference in tax on the final 
dividends of 1939-40 due to the raising of the rate to 8s. 6d. 
No similar windfall accrues to the company in I94I-42. 
Since the disclosed profit is computed after depreciation on 
buildings, plant and investments, as well as tax and con- 
tingency provisions, it is not possible to assess with any 
accuracy the actual results of the vear’s trading. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that the company has well withstood the 
strain of restrictions on domestic sales of spirits, increased 
prices of raw materials and possibly reduced exports. At 
current rates of tax, the preference dividend, which last year 
absorbed £70,950, should require some £66,000, while the 
allocation to the fire insurance fund is reduced from 
£225,000 to only £100,000. Hence, it can be assumed that 
the ordinary dividend, which is maintained at 16} per cent 
by a final of 10 per cent, including a bonus of 1} per cent, 
is covered by earnings but little lower than the £1,814,986 
of last year. The allocation to reserve is reduced £100,000 
to £500,000, but the difference is placed to a newly created 
war contingency fund. The higher current rate of tax should 
reduce the net payment on the equity from £1,286,256 to 
approximately £1,216,096, and possibly on account of this 
the draft on the carry forward, swollen last year by the 
addition of £78,137 tax rebate to £544,139, is hardly 
£20,000. On the news of the maintenance of the dividend 
tht £1 ordinary stock rallied to 74s. 3d., at which the yield 
is some £4 8s, od. 

* * « 


lronfounders’ Recovery 


The full accounts of Allied Ironfounders for the year 
to March 31st last leave no possible doubt that, after two 
disappointing years, the group has found its niche in the 
war effort. The revenue, consisting almost entirely of divi- 
dends less tax from subsidiaries, is up from £114,853 to a 
high record of £322,259, while the actual earnings of operat- 
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ing companies, after all costs, depreciation and ARP, are 
£423,726 against £220,849. It is stated rhat the statutory pro- 
vision for income tax, after taking account of credits from 
previous years, is £90,469, against £104,688, while the cor- 
responding figures for NDC are £20,131 and £10,927 
respectively. Further provision, by way of income-tax re- 
serve, is made in the accounts of the parent company of 
£110,000, compared with £25,000 a year ago. This and 
preference dividend are almost the only charges against 
revenue, and the amount earned on the ordinary capital 
jumps from 6.0 to 19.8 per cent, while the distribution is 
raised from 6 to 12} per cent for the first time since 1935. 
Revenue and its appropriation for the past three years is 
set out below : — 
Years to March 3lst, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ 
ital Revenue 113,677 114,853 322,259 
DirectGns . 5. kode 2,811 2,827 7,909 
Tax Reserve ....... a 25,000 110,000 
Preference div. ..... 41,773 36,019 35,962 
Ordinary shares : 
poe Se 69,093 51,007 168,389 
a ree 53,372 50,639 106,374 
I ae a ad oo wd 62 owe 6-5 6-0 19-8 
NNN aiiike en 'sere d00 ean 5 6 123 
INE as Geek saw odode nee bid ae +60,000 
Carey FOP WEIS 6 iy cin s.dics n4 os 178,197 179,617 183,706 


+ Of which half to General and half to Contingencies Reserve. 
+ After crediting tax refunds of £1,558, £1,052 and £2,014. 


The report gives no clue to the cause of the improve- 
ment, but the statutory balance-sheet shows substantial 
expansion in net loans to subsidiaries, while the consoli- 
dated statement suggests a considerable expansion in busi- 
ness, which can scarcely have occurred in normal domestic 
equipment, unless the construction of new dwellings for 
displaced workers is on a scale far greater than was sup- 
posed. Fixed assets of the group show a slight decline, while 
floating assets are up by £346,122 to £1,694,790. Against 
this there is an increase of only £125,855 in creditors, in- 
cluding the final dividend of the parent. In consequence 
the excess of the book value of holdings in subsidiaries—in 
the accounts of the parent—over the tangible assets of the 
companies in question is reduced from £323,201 to £161,351. 
The principai rises in floating assets are some £101,000 in 
stock in trade and £134,000 in debtors. The £1 ordinary 
shares of Allied Ironfounders stand at 28s. 9d. ex dividend, 
giving a vield of £8 13s. 11d. per cent. 


x * * 


Plaster Board Surprise 

It has always seemed that the principal products of 
British Plaster Board should be adaptable to the exigencies 
of wartime construction and repair, and there was some 
surprise, if not at the decline in 1939-40, at least in the 
failure of profits to recover in the following year. Now, 
apparently, the expected has happened, for the directors 
have declared a final dividend of 15 per cent, making 25 
for the year ended March 31st last, against 15 per cent for 
the previous year. Taking account of the roo per cent share 
bonus, given in 1940, this is as good as the best touched 
in the 35 months ended March, 1939, and compares with a 
15 per cent distribution, on the basis of the present capital, 
for the first year of the company’s existence as a public 
body, namely, 1932-33. A preliminary statement of results 
shows that consolidated earnings of the group, available 
for dividends, have increased to £390,969, from £214,383, 
while the corresponding figure for the company is £357,827, 
compared with £211,203. After writing back tax these appear 
to be new high levels, giving a percentage earned on the 
ordinary capital of around 44, compared with 24.6 per cent 
for 1940-41, and a previous high, equivalent to 35.8 per 
cent on the present capital, for 1936-37. The market gave 
the news a good reception, marking the §s. shares up to 
23s., at which the yield is £5 ros. 6d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


The New Landlord 


Almost unnoticed, the ownership of Great Britain’s 
vast coal estate, estimated at 190,000 million tons, passed 
from private interests to the state last Wednesday. The 
decision to nationalise Great Britain’s coal resources was 
taken almost exactly four years ago—the Coal Act was 
passed on July 29, 1938. The legal ownership of the coal is 
vested in the Coal Commission set up by the Act. The 
Commission, which was appointed by the Board of Trade, 
consists of a chairman (Sir Ernest Gowers) and four other 
members, all independent of the coal-mining industry. 
Two of the members must have had practical experience in 
coal-mining, one of them in the capacity of wage-earner. 
The function of the Commission as landlord is to promote 
“ the interests, efficiency and better organisation of the coal- 
mining industry,” but it is not to engage in the operations 
of mining other than searching and boring for coal. Under 
the Act, the Board of Trade was given power to give 
“ general directions ” to the Commission, in matters affect- 
ing the national interest. The nationalisation of the coal estate 
will not have any immediate effect on output, but it will 
facilitate the reorganisation of th: mining industry, which 
remains a private enterprise. The price of acquisition, to 
be financed by a loan, was fixed at £66,450,000, on the basis 
of fifteen years’ purchase of the income from royalties. The 
process of valuing individual claims has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the Coal Commission is empowered by the Coal 
Act, 1938, to make payments on account, pending the com- 
pletion of the valuations. 


x * *x 


Soft Drinks Concentration 

Nearly 150,000,000 gallons of soft drinks are produced 
annually in Great Britain, in hundreds of factories, using 
labour, machinery, transport, home produced and imported 
raw materials. The soft drinks industry is now under the 
axe of the Ministry of Food Concentration Committee. It is 
expected that over 200 factories will be released in the first 
stage of concentration and further concentration may occur 
later. The objects of the scheme are the same as those set 
in other industrial concentration schemes. According to 
Ministry of Food plans, concentration will not affect the 
actual quantity of soft drinks available to the public. Not 
only is production to be concentrated, but also the drinks 
themselves. They can then be diluted by the consumer. 
The quantity of ready-to-drink drinks is to be reduced. 
This change in production will mean first of all a large 
economy in transport. It would be easy to reduce the output 
of soft drinks of 150,000,000 gallons by a third, and this 
would mean a saving of nearly 750,000 tons of transport 
(calculating about 30 lbs. to a gallon, including the bottles 
and crates). A sector scheme for transport and production 
will also be introduced, special consideration being given 
to those districts where the population, and especially the 
working population, has greatly increased since the war. 
Problems of compensation and finance are complicated, but 
it is expected that the industry itself will find a way of 
solving them. It is noteworthy that the Ministry intends 
to abolish entirely the names of the manufacturers on the 
labels, and, as well as controlling minimum standards, to 
impose a national label. This is the first time that the Min- 
istry has decided to introduce a national label for a branded 
food product. In the case of jam, sweets, chocolates, pastes, 
and so on, standards were introduced, but manufacturers 
were allowed to produce the goods under their own name. 
The scheme is not vet worked out in detail, and some 
changes may be introduced to meet the wishes of the trade. 
A wartime association for the industry with a compulsory 
membership was formed under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Food some weeks ago and all! the plans are 
swiftly being put into operation. 


* * * 


Milk Distribution 


Rationalisation of milk deliveries, on the basis of the 
White Paper on Milk, published on May 26th, has already 
begun in some areas, and the Ministry of Food has issued 
notes of guidance for local committees of the war-time 
associations of retail dairymen. The Ministry recommends 
that schemes should be so planned as to maintain deliveries 
every day during the summer months, to ensure the most 


efficient use of processing and bottling facilities, premises 
and equipment. The loss to the consumer of his choice of 
supplier must not involve any loss of quality, and provision 
is recommended whereby the consumer gets the kind of 
milk to which he is accustomed. Detailed guidance is given 
on the constitution of local associations and committees, 
Each association must include all retailers in the area who 
deliver milk, and the committee must have a representatiye 
on it of every type of retailer in the area. Voting of mem. 
bers for the purpose of electing the committee and of generg] 
policy is to be proportionate to the quantity of milk sold, 
but the committee of management is to have one vote per 
person. Schemes must be submitted to the Ministry of 
Food for approval, and minorities are allowed to submit 
reports. The consumer will accept rationalisation of milk 
deliveries with as good a grace as he accepts all other re. 
strictions on choice, if rationalisation is efficiently managed, 


* * * 


Quality of Milk 

The restriction on consumers’ choice which is involved 
by schemes of distribution planned to save transport are 
made less irksome by the standardisation of the articles 
involved. There is indeed a duty in this respect to see that 
no consumer suffers by being compelled to purchase inferior 
goods. Manufacturing specifications are laid down by the 
Ministry of Food for most of the foods covered by the 
sector scheme which is to begin on August 24th. As part of 
the new milk policy, milk is to be tested and classified 
under three headings: market, salvage and rejected. Thus, 
milk of poor keeping quality will not go to consumers, 
either directly or mixed with other grades. The market 
category will be added to the existing “ T.T.” and “ accre- 
dited ” classifications, all of which will supply the liquid 
market. Milk suitable for manufacturing processes wil] be 
paid for at “salvage” prices, and “rejected” milk will 
receive no price. The testing of milk for keeping quality is 
under the administration of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
has already begun. Facilities will be made available for 
technical advice to farmers and distributors on how to raise 
the quality of their milk to “ market” standard. It is con- 
templated that, on the basis of the tests, milk may be paid 
for at different rates. 


* * * 


The Coal Bill 


The increase in miners’ wages, payable from June Ist, 
has been estimated to add £23} million to the annual wages 
bill of the coal mining industry. The Government has 
decided that the bill should be met by the consumer. On 
Tuesday, it was announced that the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power had authorised an advance of 3s. a ton in the pit- 
head price of coal from July 3rd. The price of coal to the 
consumer has been raised correspondingly. The increase is 
not only in respect of the addition to the wages bill, but also 
covers higher costs already incurred in certain mining dis- 
tricts. Little news has been heard, since the Government’s 
approval of the coal plan, of the steps taken to secure an 
expansion in output. It is to be hoped that output can be 
speeded up in time to enable the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power to accumulate a substantial reserve during the next 
three months. 

* * * 


Retail Trade Concentration 


The recommendations of the retail trade committee's 
third report, Concentration in the Retail Non-Food Trades 
(commented upon in a leading article on page 4), fall 
roughly into two parts. One part deals with the position 
and commitments of the retailer who continues in busi- 
ness, and the other with the position and benefits accruing 
to the retailer who decides to withdraw. Since the retailer 
who continues in business will derive advantage from the 
withdrawal of other retailers, withdrawal is to be financed 
by the continuing firms. 

1. A levy, based on turnover, is suggested, to begin at the 
rate of one per cent. The Committee considers that this rate 
should not be exceeded without further investigation, and that 
the levy should be considered as a business charge. 
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2. The levy would be paid into a fund to be known as the 
Retail Concentration Insurance Fund, to be used to assist 
traders to withdraw from retail trade for the duration of the 
scheme. It is assumed what the chief reason why traders 
operating at a loss remain in business is because contractual 
obligations (mainly rent) continue. 

3. Assistance for withdrawal would be by means of standard 
benefit or special benefit. Standard benefit, it is recommended, 
should be at the rate of 5 per cent of the twelve months’ turn- 
over immediately prior to withdrawal. This benefit would be 
paid for the duration of the scheme, but would cease at the 
first opportunity provided by the lease. Special benefit is to 
meet the needs of retailers whose contractual obligations are 
small or of short duration; it would be paid at the same rate 
as the standard benefit, but only for a period of six months 
and with a maximum of £125. 

4. The Committee suggests that provision should be made 
for the re-entry of traders into retailing after the war. A 
certificate granting rights of re-entry to the trade would be 

anted in all cases. Where benefit would be paid for the 
duration of the scheme, an additional certificate of right to re- 
occupy actual premises would be granted. 

5. The levy would be compulsory on all traders with a 
turnover exceeding £1,000 per annum. ‘Traders whose turn- 
over is less would have the option either of paying the levy 
from the start of the scheme, and insuring for withdrawal 
benefit, or of contracting out of the scheme. 

6. A section of the Report deals with the financial structure 
of the scheme—the basis of the levy, turnover records, 
machinery of collection and for benefits, and uses for empty 
shops. It is recommended that the scheme should be ad- 
ministered by a small central authority, consisting of persons 
of wide trade experience and independent persons of standing. 


* * * 


Backyard Hens 

The shortage of balancer meal is likely to prove a sad 
blow to many of the million households with hens in the 
back garden. On October Ist, the end of the current ration- 
ing period for domestic poultry, a ration for one hen will 
be given only on the surrender from July 27th of a shell 
egg registration. Until October Ist, no cutting-down of 
poultry flocks will be necessary, since the ration at the 
rate of 4 lbs. of balancer meal for every bird up to 12 will 
continue. But the domestic poultry-keeper will be deprived 
of a share in the meagre egg supplies available for general 
distribution, Skilful hen-keepers, with large gardens or 
allotments, will probably be able to feed the same number 
of hens as before. Those who will suffer will be the town- 
dwellers, with small families and little space for producing 
extra food. They will have to face the problem whether the 
labour of keeping two or three hens is worth the eggs they 
produce. A good average hen may produce as many as 180 
eggs a year, against a yearly ration of round about forty to 
the registered consumer. But three hens are nearly as 
much trouble as a dozen. The pooling of backyard hens 
may prove a solution in many cases. Priority egg consumers, 
who are entitled to four eggs for each one issued to the 
ordinary consumer, are to receive no priority in balancer 
meal for any hens they may have. It is perhaps rather 
inomalous that priority should prevail in one form of egg 
distribution, but not in another. An amendment is to be 
made to the Eggs (Control) Order, requiring owners of 
flocks of 25 birds (instead of the present 50 birds) or more, 
to sell their eggs to packing stations. Supplies of hens are 
likely to reach the table in larger numbers than in recent 
months. 


Cereal Prices 


Prices of the main cereal crops of this Vear’s harvest 
Were announced last February and discussions have pre- 
sumably been proceeding since then on the prices to be 
paid on sales by growers, ex farm, in the months after the 
darvest. They were announced by the Ministries of Agri- 
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culture and Food on June 18th. Prices for millable wheat 
and oats are given in the accompanying table. Potentially 
millable wheat will be paid for at the same rate as millable 
wheat, less a charge for reconditioning, of not more 
than 2s. per cwt. The maximum price of non-millable 
wheat will be 14s. per cwt. throughout the season. Prices 
for rye of 15s. 6d., malting barley 35s., and feeding barley 
14s. 6d. per cwt. will remain unchanged throughout the 
season. The maximum price of dredge corn is fixed at 
13s. 6d. per cwt., but it may be produced only by re-sowing 
dredge corn of the farmer’s own growing where wheat does 
not exceed 25 per cent of the mixture. The maximum price 
of feeding beans has been raised to 22s. per cwt. to en- 
courage this crop; a maximum price of 35s. per cwt. has 
been fixed for feeding peas. 


Pooled Tea Supplies 


Negotiations for centralising tea purchases, which have 
been going on between the Governments of the United 
Nations for some weeks, have reached their final phase, 
and only some minor details remain to be settled. The 
value of centralised tea buying was stressed recently 
by the new boomlet on the Calcutta tea market, by which 
prices have been forced up by another 20 to 25 per cent; 
prices now quoted on the free market are more than 100 
per cent above the average price of the last pre-war season. 
In spite of this highly speculative price development, the 
British Ministry of Food has been able to buy tea since the 
autumn of 1939 at the average quotation of the 1936 
to 1938 seasons, plus minor additions covering increases 
in production costs since the outbreak of war. Under the 
new central buying scheme, the Ministry of Food will 
extend its buying contracts in the producing countries to 
cover the whole available surplus of production above 
domestic requirements. The tea thus acquired at a reason- 
able price will be shared amongst the consuming areas 
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on the basis of their normal consumption. Besides exclud- 
ing speculation the central buying and pooling scheme 
will facilitate tea shipments from the producing areas. 
The appointment of the British Ministry of Food as 
“ managing agent” for the whole scheme is logical. Apart 
from the fact that this Department, by monopolising this 
country’s tea imports, has contracted for more than half 
the world’s tea surplus since the outbreak of war, tea 
available to the United Nations since the loss in the Far 
East, comes from three British areas—India, Ceylon and 
East Africa. It is expected that these areas will be able to 
supply about 750,000,000 Ib. of tea this year, roughly 
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four-fifths of world tea shipments in the last pre-way 
season. This quantity could meet all normal requirements 
of the United Nations, although considerations of equal 
distribution would probably require a certain reduction 
of the quantities available to the United Kingdom, which 
on the basis of the current Ministry of Food contracts 
exceed 500,000,000 Ib. this year. It is not unlikely, there. 
fore, that the pooling of available tea supplies between the 
United Nations will sooner or later result in a reduction 
in the British tea ration, although only a month ago 
the Ministry of Food stated that such a cut need not be 
expected just yet. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE ; NORTHERN :; 
ROYAL 


THE 1941 accounts of the London and Lancashire show higher 
premiums in the three major spheres of operation—fire, accident 
and marine; in the first two departments a factor improving the 
home revenues has been the conclusion of an arrangement with 
the Royal London whereby all the fire and accident liabilities of 
that company are now reinsured by the London and Lancashire. 
The fire department produced an excellent profit, notwithstand- 
ing another poor experience in the United States. The accident 
profit was less handsome, increased hazards in workmen’s com- 
pensation and motor car insurance being responsible; here again 
the influence of the American account was no doubt important. 
In marine—written through the Marine and Standard Marine 
companies—the profit is arrived at after making a special pro- 
vision for unexpired risks of £350,000 over and above the 40 per 
cent. reserve usually established by the London and Lancashire 
in this account. The chairman (Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter 
uttered a warning concerning the apparent prosperity of the 
marine department, and indicated that “it was not to 
be depended upon with any ouonfidence in the imme- 
diate future, or after the war is over, when millions 
of chickens of all kinds will be coming home to 
roost.” Life business is transacted through the medium 
of the Law Union and Rock, and new business at £1,384,000 is 
slightly less than in 1940, and about half the pre-war level. 
premium income remaining steady; pleasing features are a slight 
rise in the net interest rate, from £3 5s. 4d. per cent. to 
£3 7s. 5d. per cent., and the low figure for surrenders. 

The underwriting profits of £612,000 are supplemented in 
profit and loss account by net interest earnings on the non-life 
funds of £340,000—a reduction of £49,000—making the aggre- 
gate credit transfers £952,000. Of chis figure British taxation 
on profits takes £386,000. The chairman mentioned inciden- 
tally that the total cost of British and overseas taxation on pre- 
miums, profits and interest was no less than £958,000, and staff 
pensions and widows funds £60,000; after providing for the 
dividend (unchanged), absorbing £385,000, the balance of 
£,3,509,000 carried forward is higher by £121,000. The balance- 
sheet position remains strong. 

The Northern accounts include the figures of its associa- 
ted companies, notably the London and Scottish, Provident 
Accident and White Cross, Indemnity Marine and World 
Marine and General Premiums are substantially higher in all 
three principal departments. The fire department shows a profit 
of 3.3 per cent. against a small loss the previous year; the 
chairman (Mr A. S. R. Bruce) indicated at the meeting that the 
profit would have been better had it not been for ‘the dis- 
appointing results of the business in the United States, where 
conditions continued to be difficult throughout the year. The 
very profitable accident account, which does not include an 
American portfolio, maintained its reputation. No profit is 
being released from the marine account, the directors preferring 
to keep a substantial surplus in the fund, which now stands at 
139.3 per cent. of premium income, by comparison with 114.5 
per cent. at the end of 1940. In the life department the net 
new business of £805,000 represents an increase of £100,000 on 
the previous year; the net rate of interest earned at £3 $s. 11d. 


per cent. is less by 1s. 2d. per cent., but the continued dowp- 
ward tendency is the inevitable sequel to the investment of all 
surplus moneys in War Loans. 

Aggregate transfers to profit and loss account, including net 
interest of £170,000 (a reduction of £26,000), come to 
£428,000. Income-tax on profits and N.D.C. absorb £133,000 
and there is a transfer to contingency reserve of £50,000; after 
providing for pensions and certain miscellaneous charges, in- 
terest on debenture stock and the dividend (unchanged), the 
balance carried forward is £1,224,000, a reduction of {£12,000 on 
the corresponding figure a year ago. In the balance-sheet the 
free reserves include a general reserve of {£:2,000,000 as well as 
the balance of profit and loss account. 

In the case of the Royal Exchange, the revenue accounts 
do not include the figures of the important affiliated companies 
and, therefore, inadequately convey the magnitude of its opera- 
tions. Aggregate premium income of all departments, as re- 
vealed by the accounts, is £4,827,000, but the total for the 
Royal Exchange and all its subsidiaries is £10,403,000. In 
keeping with the figures of other offices, premium income is 
higher in the fire, accident and marine departments. ‘The im- 
proved result in the fire department is largely due to the home 
business, but results from general overseas trading, other than 
in the United States, have also been satisfactory. Accident 
business also produced a good experience, although the level of 
profits is below that for the two previous years. From the 
marine department a small transfer has been made to profit and 
loss; the surplus is materially higher than a year ago, now 
amounting to 165 per cent. of the premium income. In the 
life department the net sums assured under new policies at 
£2,715,000 are higher by ¢ 500,000 than the figure for 1940; 
the chairman (Lord Bicester), in his statement circulated with 
the accounts, referred to the increase as “evidence of a remark- 
ably healthy spirit prevailing in the public mind, and as show- 
ing a steadiness of outlook towards the future of this country.” 
The Royal Exchange was one of the offices to take the lead in 
including war cover on new policies for civilian lives at normal 
rates of premium, and the chairman expressed satisfaction that 
this extended service had so far not imposed a heavy liability 
upon the company. 

The profit and loss account, in addition to the underwriting 
profits of £233,000 receives net interest earnings on the non- 
life funds of £137,000 and a transfer of £9,000 from the trustee 
and executor department, making total credits of £379,000. Of 
this provision for taxation absorbs £110,000 and other expenses 
£96,000, and £20,000 is written off office property; the dividend 
at 30 per cent. (unchanged), less tax, takes £149,000, and the 
balance of £1,052,000 carried forward is slightly higher than that 
brought in. In the halance-sheet holdings of British Govern- 
ment securities have increased during the year by over 
£1,000,000, from £3,302,000 to £4,354,000. 

The principal subsidiaries are the Motor Union, Car and 
General and State. The two former are primarily accident 
companies and both show higher incomes in the main account, 
coupled with good profits. In the case of the State, fire insur- 
ance is the largest department; premium income is higher and 
the result an improvement on the previous year although, ex- 
cluding interest income, it represcnts a small loss. These three 
subsidiaries all maintain their dividends at previous rates 


PREMIUMS AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS, 194] 
i N NI A ASHIF } 4 
, 
m | I : Rise « U1 Rise or 
ri ! | WETte Fall 
Profit 

. 1) } ( £’00 ( 000) 
Acci 2,425 1 l 1,64 94 i 121i 83 48 
Mari 2,40] 17 77 21 38 
I I 8 664 4 1 42 1 ) 89 

Life 7 +* y9F L 

Car lempuo lt 

Grand Total 8,649 661 612 6,466 4 25 f 4,827 89 
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July 4, 1942 
cOMPANY MEETINGS 
ai acacia 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) LIMITED 
LORD PENDER’S STATEMENT 


The 13th ordinary general meeting of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London, 
the Right Hon. Lord Pender, Governor and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
satement of the Governor circulated with 
the report and accounts : — 

] propose to confine my remarks to the 
investment situation generally. In my re- 
yiew of the companies’ reserve fund in- 
vestments a year ago, I made reference to 
the firm prices ruling for high-class stocks 
and to the rise in British funds which had 
then taken place. As a result largely of 
the Government’s financial policy, and with 
little setback on the receipt of unfavour- 
able war news, this rise has been continued 
during the past year andl has affected 
favourably most secuons of the list of 
marketable securities. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The book value of our investments at 
December 31st last was £16,208,058 and 
the market value was £14,413,180, showing 
adepreciation of £1,794,878 or II per cent., 
as against a depreciation of 19 per cent. at 
December 31, 1940. ‘The total investments 
have been increased by a very substantial 
amount, as a result of further subscrip- 
tions to the various new Government 
issues. About 93 per cent. of the total 
market value of the investments is repre- 
snted by securities within the British 
Empire. Income from the investments re- 
cived in 1941 amounted to £539,453, 
compared with £540,234 received in 1940. 

In the face of so many uncertainties it 
is, Of course, impossible to express any 





THE ECONOMIST 


opinion on the future of security values, 
but it would seem that the future value 
of all investments must largely depend on 
the wisdom of those who will be called 
upon to fashion our post-war economy 
and that any attention that can, without 
detriment to the war effort, be devoted now 
to the study of the problems involved is 
likely to stand us in good stead later on. 
Every effort is being made to agree the lia- 
bility of the companies for Excess Profits 
Tax. This has not yet been settled but 
satisfactory progress is being made in the 
negotiations. It is estimated that the profits 
retained by subsidiary companies will be 
sufficient to meet any liability that may 
arise. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Having regard to the character of the 
work upon which the company and the 
group as a whole is concerned, it will be 
ippreciated that I am again unable to give 
you the detailed survey of operations which 
it was always my custom to lay before you, 
but I can say this, both of the principal 
companies, Cable and Wireless, Limited, 
and Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, are continuing to do most important 
work under the able chairmanship of 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., and 
Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B., respectively. 

You will also need no assurance, I am con- 
vinced, of the vital role the associated com- 
panies continue to play in the prosecution 
of the-war, and I here pay tribute to their 
loyal and zealous staffs, constant in their 
maintenance of the best traditions of the 
telegraphic services both at home and over- 
seas. It is my invariable custom never, 
either in good days or bad, even to attempt 
to forecast what the company’s fortunes 
may be ahead. Of one thing, however, I 
am certain: what we shall reap in the days 
to come depends entirely on the direction 
ind intensity of our efforts to-day. We 
have one immediate and common task be- 
fore us, to give of our utmost in the cause 
of freedom—to win the war. 

The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 26th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr W. J. Terry § (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit and loss account 
balance of £89,581, after fully providing 
for taxation and contingencies, shows a 
reduction of £8,435, which may be re- 
garded as satisfactory in the circumstances. 

During the year supplies of some of our 
raw materials have been restricted and 
substitutes have been found to meet these 
altered conditions. The prices of the 
principal commodities in which we are 
interested have remained fairly constant, 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals Control has 
rendered a great service to this industry 
by maintaining the price of electrolytic 
copper at the fixed level of £62 per ton 
throughout the year. 

There has been much Press comment 
(without effect) upon the Excess Profits 
Tax at 100 per cent., which takes every- 
thing above the earnings of the standard 
period, whether the standard period was 
favourable or unfavourable, except for the 
somewhat nebulous 20 per cent. post-war 
refund. 

Statistics presented by The Economist in 
their issue of June 6th show that net profits 
ranging over 2,000 companies have been 
reduced by more than half since 1938. 
The position facing many companies to-day 
is that their liquid resources will be 
seriously strained which will eventually 
lead to borrowings in order to meet current 


commitments. In addition there is the 
grievance that revenue wear and tear 
allowances are insufficient to meet the 


existing heavy depreciation of plant and 
machinery. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS 


EXCHANGES 


London 


STOCK 


Note; All dealings are for cash 


As on previous occasions, the adverse 
news from the battle fronts has been 
teflected in a decline in the volume of 
business, which measured by the bargains 
marked in the official lists reveals a slight 
fall in the early part of the current week 
compared with the last week. The lower 
turnover has, however, been accompanied 
by marked steadiness in the gilt-edged 
market, the main effects of the news being 
ven in a gradual downward drift in equity 
shares, attributable largely to a lack of 
support rather than selling. Both turnover 
ad prices have been well maintained in 
the gilt-edged market, where at the end of 
lst week investment support held prices 
teady, 3 per cent War Loan and Funding 
both improving although Local Loans 
ot §. The reopening witnessed some 
quiet trading, bargains marked totalling 555 
gainst the previous Monday’s total of 
$36, but, as on the following day, prices 
generally remained unchanged. Interest in 
the foreign bond market was slight, and 
tivity showed little variation, daily bar- 
gains averaging just over 80 throughout 
the week. Some selling of Brazilian issues 
teduced prices slightly, while declines of 4 
Were general among Chilean stocks before 
€ week-end. A rather firmer tendency 
became apparent at the reopening among 
these stocks, but Egyptian loans resumed 
tir downward course on the latest de- 
telopments, the 4 per cent Unified losing 

Points in the first three days of this 
week. Turnover in the home rail market 





vas quite well maintained compared with 
last week, when the daily average of bar- 
gains marked was some 220, although 
actual business was light. Losses were 
general but small at the end of last week, 
declines of } being registered by GW 
ordinary and LMS 4 per cent first and 
1923 preference issues. Further small 
losses were registered at the reopening, 
although GW ordinary improved }4, but the 
next day LMS and Berwick 4 per cent 
preference issues were weak. Small but 
widespread and persistent declines were 


registered for Argentine issues in the 
foreign rail market, while elsewhere 
Canadian Pacific ordinary steadily 


weakened. In this, as in other sections, 
midweek brought a recovery which in some 
cases eliminated two days’ falls. 


* 


The adverse war news occasioned some 
marking down in the industrial market of 
leading stocks, but little selling; while 
lower prices failed to attract any marked 
support, daily markings averaging some 
750. Price movements were in consequence 
narrow, although several dividend an- 
nouncements aroused some interest. Thus 
mong brewery shares Distillers rallied 
slightly on the preliminary statement, but 
among other issues changes were narrow. 
A rise of for BAT on Friday was 
followed by declines of +s for Imps 
ind Tobacco Securities at the reopening, 
but the next day Imps regained sy. 
Brown Bros. was a_ weak feature 
in the motor and aircraft group, losing 
is. 3d. at the reopening, but Leyland was 
supported throughout, while Thos. Tilling, 
Dennis Bros. and Rolls Royce suffered 
small losses. Prices in the heavy indus- 





and STATISTICS 


trial group fluctuated narrowly’ with 
declining turnover. Small losses were 
registered by Stewarts and _ Lloyds 
deferred and Dorman Long, but 


Tube Investments and Richard Thomas 
preference were firm. Turnover in 
the shipping group remained at a 
low level, while Elder Dempster Holdings 
eased on the report. Textile shares 
followed the downward trend, Patons and 


Baldwins and Tootal Broadhurst each 
losing js at the reopening, but losses, 
though widespread, were usually small. 


In the miscellaneous market, Barry and 
Staines lost § on the reduced dividend and 
Murex ;, on Monday, while Brazilian 
Traction, Boots and Ranks, among others, 
all weakened. 


* 


After a late rally before the week end, 
interest in the Kaffir market subsided, 
Friday’s total of 120 bargains comparing 
with 76 on Tuesday. In the absence of 
support, prices moved to lower levels, and 
on Tuesday Sallies, Sub Nigel and West 
Wit. Areas all lost ;4. Turnover in the 
rubber market improved in the early part 
of this week without affecting prices to 
any extent, but in the tea market British 
India lost } on Friday when Jorehaut and 
Jokai were both sold. Later, interest 
urther declined. A recovery in the oil 
market leaders of ;'5 on Friday was not 
held at the reopening, when Anglo-Iranian 
lost the same amount and Burmah and 
Shell dechined ;;. Mexican Eagles fell 
sharply on the Shell chairman’s statement, 


losing ro}d., while the next day Anglo- 
Egyptian fell 3, most issues remaining 
steady. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended June 30, 1942, total ordinary 
revenue was £67,780,000, against ‘ordinary expenditure 
of £141,737,000 and issues to sinking funds of £300,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of £1,883,155, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is £742,563,000, against 
£756,629,000 for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 

| Exchequer 

Lr nl I ee 
April 1 April 1) 9 Days ;10 Days 















































Revenue to to ended | ended 
| June June | June | June 
| « 20, 30, 30, | 30, 
; 1942 | 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ......... 79,597) 128, 866) 8,256) 19,238 
I SR | 7,859) 7, 662) 390, 380 
Estate, etc., Duties...| 23,715) 25,135) 1,650) 2,264 
Es Sh beksess | 2711) 3,100 271) +—«:1,250 
NE cbs beeuessnae | 4,004 6,185 —427/ 1,037 
Lc icccivsesecsal 40,595, 56,596; 3,360) 4,280 
Other Inland Rev. ...) 125 200 10)... 
Total Inland Rev. ...| 158,606 227,744 14,364! 28,449 
PG. cssessseeser 81,650 110,689 6,605) 9,345 
See | 56,800 93,300 14, ,900) 19, 500 
Total Customs and | 
ED sissnesseece 138,450 203,989 21,505) 28,845 
Motor Duties ........ | 4,898 3,145) 
Canadian Govt. Con-) 
tribution.......... i ee 98,074... 8,989 
P.O. (Net Receipts)..| 1,600; 3,550! 600 — 1,150 
Wireless Licences .....  ... | 690, ... 180 
Crown Lands ........ 280! 250) 50) 50 
Receipts from Sundry; 
NMR lila ccecss | 807 638) ~ 21 
Miscel. Receipts. ..... | 14,517 16,631! 1,625! 2,396 








Total Ordinary Rev. 











.|'319,158: 554,711) 38,144! "67, 780 


SELF-BALANCING | i 
P.O. and Broadcasting 24,500 25,300, 2,700} 2,650 


Total..... ies ceeeese 343,658 580,011 | 40,844) 70,430 

















| Issues out of the 

| Exchequer to meet 
payments 

(£ thousands) 


| April 1{ April 1] 9 Days |10 Days 


Expenditure 





























| to to ended | ended 
June June — = 
3 , > 
_ | 1941 | 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
| | 86, 779 94, ors, 1,393, 1,562 
Payments to N. Ire-) | 
as lackn ack 2 | 1, 513 1, 633 346,527 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services........... | 484 ~— 809] 70 451 
Total ..........2.0.- 88,836! 97,114! 1,809 2,340 
Supply Services...... | 985,444 1198277| 97,303, 139,398 
Total Ordinary Ex-! | | | 
penditure ......... |1074281 1295391) 99,112 141,738 
SELF-BALANCING | | | 
P.O. and Broadcasting 24, 500) 25,300 2,700 2,650 








Ohana ie Saeaana 1320691! 101,812 144,388 


After decmesing | Exchequer balances by £132,127 to 
£2,434,454, the other operations for the week (no longer 
shown separately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£72,133,731 (against £55,739,962 in the previous week) 
to about £14,813 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


ARR one avshaadexsasssseeneues 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................0005 9 
| 259 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
IID sb vias sae 000550000600500005 
CCE chu ccsibebedsisesssdboxuedsbesse 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 














£ £ 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 16,350 | Treasury Bills .... 142,075 
3% Funding ’59- 69 121, 650 | Nat. Sav. Bds..... 603 
3°. Def. Bds...... 3,313 Ways and Means.. 58,115 
24. Nat. Wat Bds. 
TE Sasa ee 25,750 
3% yt Bds, ’55-65 100 
3%, Sav. Bds. 60-70 29,015 
“Other Debt”’ ... 158,500 
Treasury deposits . 73,000 
Tax Res. Certs. ... 34,481 
462,159 200,793 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
| Treasury Ways and Trea- | 
Bills aoe Total 
Advances sury ota 
] eerie ome 5. 1| De-  Float- 
Date | | | Bank Bia cee 
Ten- | Ty ap | ae | a eo Debt 
| der | ts ng- 
| | | . = [Seas 
1941 | | 
June 30 | 235-0) 7-0 158- 7! 28-2 | 519-0 3063-0 
1942 | 
Mar. 31 | 2620 -6 | 195-1 | | 496-5 3312-2 
Apr. 4 | 5-0 | Not available | 
” 11 | 905-0 | ” ” 
» 18 | 910-0 . * 
», 25 | 920-0) 1757-3) 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0 3432-9 
May 2) 935-0 | Not available 
» 9 | 950-0 » 
» 16 | 965-0 | 5 ”» 
» 23 | 975-0 
» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3; 254 8 | oon 7] 518- 5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available | 
» 13 | 975 0) ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0) | ” ” 
»» 27! 2,638 | 160 +4 | 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426-7 


‘TREASURY BILLS (g millions) 





| Per 
Amount a | Cent 
Date of | of aie. |Allotted 

Tender | | a. li a. am + oi 
Offered) pp 1€@' allotted 07 | Min. 

| = | | o~. } _Re ite 

1941 | | Ss. d. | 
June by | 75-0 | 163-1] 75-0| 1911-83 | 27 
1942 | 

April 3 75-0 | 147-2 | 75-0 | 20 2-72 34 
» 10 75-0 | 155-0} 75-0] 20 3-02 35 
» a 75-0 | 147-5 | 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 
io ae: 75-0 | 133-0 | 75-0 | 20 3-15 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 |) 75-0 | 20 0-30 37 
» @ 75-0 | 143-8 | 75-0; 20 0-73 41 
5 15 75-0 | 135-4 | 75-0 | 20 0-65 44 
— 75-0 | 143-9 | 75-0 | 20 0-78 42 
» a 75-0 | 151-5 | 75-0 | 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 | 75-0 | 20 0-56 36 
» 12 75-0 | 131 | 75-0 | 20 0-67 44 
» 19 75:0 | 124-3] 75-0 | 20 0-90 49 
» 26 | 75:0} 141-4] 75-0 | 20 0-58 41 


On June 26th applications at t £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 41 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on July 3rd. For the week ending July 
4th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 

















Week 3% | 3% | ee 
eek ‘ ar 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended ~s Bonds | Bonds honed 

4,147 | 2,096 | 6,380); 6,183§ 

4,333 2,112 6,225]|| 3,350§ 

4,370 2,263 5,060||| 2,996§ 

4,184 2,238 7,013||| 3,548§ 

4,391 1,712 7,505||| 9,719§ 

4,566 1,820 4, ,636||| 7,087§ 

| see me 8,325) 5,066§ 

Totals to date... | 565,632*| 469,483* 762121+ ||441836$§ 

* 135 weeks. + 78 weeks. t 38 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
oy 30th amounted to a total value of £48,971,018. 

p to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £71,922,000 has been repaid. 


July 4, 1942 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 1, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 








ircln. .~*. 801,604,528 | Other Govt. 
ove De- = ce Sax wa RY 
jae ,637,190 | Other Secs... . ,856, 
—_— _ Silver Coin... 760,459 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ......- 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) . - sass 241,718 
830,241,718 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 

Pr Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 187,732,838 

Rese ata 396,709 Other Secs.” 
o. ascounts 

Public Deps. 11,505, 433 ieee. 0066886 

Other Deps.: ——————]  Securities.... 26,425,013 

Bankers..... 171 see ree 2 caaee 

Other Accts... 49,264, Notes. maces 28°637, 190 
7| Gold & Silver 

— Coin........ 1,316,882 

250,176,479 250,176,479 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 




















1941 1942 
uly | June | June | July 
7. 17 | ‘24 1 
| \ 
| 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 643 -4) 793-2) 796-0, 801-6 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
BORE. csc cnwccccress | 36-9) 37-1] 34:2) 28-6 
Government ‘debit and) | 
securities*........... | 677-5) 827-8) 827-4 827-4 
Other securities ........ 2° 2 1-9) 2:1 1:9 
Silver Coin ............ 0-3) 2) ‘3 0-5) 0-8 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 | 2| 0:2; 0:2 
fine DE Gesknesseeeus 168 00 168 00) 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
0 ES ee ' 12 3 1-9) 8-0) 11-5 
i ows dow enes ns ox 164-4) 133-1) 133-6) 171-6 
PD 6 5iss0esseusonss 53°2) 47-3) +3) 49-3 
DU aipkasacdsacuset 229-9) 192-3) 188-9) 232-4 
Banking Dept. Secs.: 
Government ..........- 182-3) 144-5) 145-1) 187-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 8-4 5:5) 5-5) 6:1 
reer 18-4) 21-7) 20°6 26-4 
BN vs 04 n04 0044480 209-1} 171-7] 171-2) 220-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 38: 5 38 4 35 5) 30 0 
% /O 0 
“Proportion ”’.........+- 16-7 i3 ‘9 18-7; 12:8 
* Government debt is’ £11,015,100; capita! 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date om Two ae 
| | Weer Errerre eerie 23} 23% 
fe cn siepsadeaeun tes 234 233 
MP eekp how siae ee 6KS 23} 234 
te LGshakeskswaee ances 23} 234 
De An savaaucaseeninseoos 23} 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35$ cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between’ June 
27th and July 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-033; mail transfers 
4-02}-033. Canada. $ (4-863) (4-43-47; mail trans- 


fers 4 a. a Switzerland. — (25 294 17- — 
Krona (18-159) 16 -85-95. Argentina,» Peso 
ies) +45) R eS 13; mail transfers 16 953-17 15, 


"Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 


nw they “ 7: Teak. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
202 Ou ‘20. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25-223) 40-50 (Official 
_ 5 ‘staly. a rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 





Market Rates——The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 27th and July 3rd. ‘ 


E riaeees (974) ) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
ae 17#%-1 Congo. Francs 1763-3. 
China. Seetions . 23-33 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil,’ Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between June 27th and July 3rd :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months, 





4 months, 14 tej 6 months, 14- +18 Zo" 
2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1A" 
 . 14%; June 30 and July 1, 1-1}° 
Bank deposit rates 3%. Dis- 
sat notice }#%. 


14% ; 
Treasury Bills : 
Day-to-day mone tie? 
Short Loans, 1- 
count deposit at call "¥% 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES» 




















New York | June | June | June | June | June | June 
on 4 | 2 6 7 |°29 | 30 
ioe Sst | Conts | om! Cae a | cae 
ondon 
Montreal . 90 -090|90 -060,90 - Tislo0- *125,90 -060 
Zuricht ». [28-30 [23-30 123 -30 123 -30 |23-30 [23-30 
B. Aires. . . .|23 -50*/23 -50* 23 -55 |23-55 |23 -60 Ps: 60 
Brazil......| 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78. t Commercial Bills. 
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THE REVENUE 


I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1943, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 











ee ee ee eet Sal 
Quarter from April lst to June 30th, 1942, compared | | Period from April Ist to June 30th, 1942, compared 
' with the corresponding _— of the preceding Year. | 2 ‘ | with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year. 
| stimate for 


i a oe 



































| the Year | | 
Quarter — Quarter ending} | | 1942-43 | Period ending | Period ending | 
Jom 30th, | June 30th, Increase. | Decrease. | ; June 30th, | June 30th, Increase. Decrease. 
1941. | 1942. | | 1941, 1942. 
Orpinary REVENUE. £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— | 
RE MIs 60064500 4einrecrccees | 79,597,000 | 128,866,000 49,269,000 eee | 913,000,000 
itbinimetignieticns oavkn | 7,859,000 | 7,662,000 an 197,000 , 78,000,000 | 
Estate, &c., Duties..............4. | 23,715,000 25,135,000 1,420,000 “ | 90,000,000 | 
Noa ig occ oidadians<cecase's | 2,711,000 3,100,000 389,000 ‘i |_ 15,000,000 
National Defence Contribution...... 4,004,000 6,185,000 2,181,000 eee 425,000,000 | | 
Excess Profits Tax..............55 | 40,595,000 56,596,000 16,001,000 ° | } : | 
Other Inland Revenue Duties....... | 125,000 200,000 75,000 | | 1,000,000 
Total Inland Revenue.......... 158,606,000 | 227,744,000 | 69,335,000 197,000 | |, 522,000,000 
} | | a (See precedi ng columns) | 
Customs and Excise— | | 
IN 662% Sceeehindetadsecerens | 81,650,000 | 110,689,000 | 29,039,000 eee 438,295,000 | 
WI 96 05000 8anndexes eeaeswenee 56,800,000 93,300,000 | 36,500,000 ade | 366,705,000 | ' 
Total Customs and Excise...... | 138,450,000 | 203,989,000 65,539,000 eee | 805,000,000 | 
Motor Vehicle Duties................4. | 4,898,000 3,145,000 ie 1,753,000 34,000,000 | 
Canadian Government Contribution..... | onl 98,073,850 98,073,850 in 225,000,000 | 
Post Office (Net Receipt) .............. | 1,600,000 , 550,000 1,950,000 au | 10,000,000 | 
Wireless Licences ...........220000e008 in 690,000 690,000 one 4,300,000 | | 
CRP BIN 6 voc osccccecceeces SS enna | 280,000 250,000 én 30,000 800,000 | 
Receipts from Sundry Loans........... | 806,861 638,352 ese 168,509 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts..............2+: | 14,517,127 16,630,452 2,113,325 eee 21,000,000 
Total Ordinary Revenue....... 319,157,988 | 554,710,654 | 237,701,175 | 2,148,509 | 2,627,100,000 | 
| | Cee |e |e a | Cleese 
| £235,552,666 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. | Net Increase. | } Net Increase. 
Revenue required to meet expenditure | i | | ; 
| er eee 24,500,000 25,300,000 800,000 eee | 102,523,000 | | 
MESS Se athah eee iuweaeciesss ' 343,657,988 | 580,010,654 | 238,501,175 2,148,509 | 2,729,623,000 
ee ——————— a 
| | £236,352,666 | £ 
| Net Increase. Net Increase. 





II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
ye: 30, = as cmgene with the corresponding grins of the qumating Year. 
































| Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending | Estimate for | Period ending | Period ending 
RECEIPTS. | the Year June 30th, | June 30th, ISSUES. the Year | June 30th, June 30th, 
1942-43 1941. | 1942. 1942-43 | 1941. | 1942. 
| | | 
: : | £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 2,627,100,000 | 319,157,988 | 554,710,654 ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. ; | 
° | Interest and Management of National | | 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in , By on dccdctccccsenseasvecseens 325,000,000 | 86,778,969 94,671,856 
Ee eee : 102,523,000 24,500,000 | 25,300,000 | | 
_— | —_—_—__—__—_—— Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer ..... | 9,500,000 | 1,573,558 1,632,679 
PORN 555 6nG seo einae dawassacsenaes | 343,657,988 | 580,010,654 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,800,000 483,889 | 808,953 
iw basnnrenscdanecucens | 342,300,000 88,836,416 | 97,113,488 
| Total Supply Services (excluding 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade | | POI CIO 6 osc cs ceeaweseess 4,944,179,000 | 985,444,300 | 1,198,277,500 
<suarantees Act, 1939. ...... ccc cccccccccccccccce | 12,000 12,075 —— — ———_———_—— 
| | Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 5,286,479,000 | 1,074,280,716 1,295,390,988 
Temporary Advances Repaid— | 
Rt 50,000 | ~ 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | | | 
(2) For Capital Expenditure Issues— SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | | | 
(Money) Act, 1939................. 2, ”~> 000 | 2,400,000 Post Office Vote..........ceeeeeseees | 102,523,000 | 24,500,000 | 25,300,000 
Under the Housing eee | 8,00 0 | 5,000 | 
(6) For other Issues (Net)...........cceeeeeeeees | 757,800,331 | 743,363,796 | 
Total Expenditure ...........ccceeeeeeeeees 1,098,780,716 | 1,320,690,988 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 








Guarantees Act, 1939........ ccc eee e ee eeee 12,000 12,075 
| | 
| Temporary Advances— | 
Bullion... ccscccccccccccccscccessccccscevece | ee 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) | | 
\ \ Pe TN 65.666 0h e cca eee eedeeeciceceves | 2,200,000 “— - 
Repayments, &c.— Under the Housing Act, 1914 .............ss00e 8,000 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement | | 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ 38,228 44,503 ‘ | 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the | ssiidediiiaaideiatanta nein | | 
TE ACG, TOI ooiscncseccccsccdcsseneeses | 445,000 | 645,000 
| 
as iesivicscancwiacensvsusacuiseceoes | 1,506,202 | 1,883,155 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 930,000 | 960,000 
Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- | | 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938............. 494,901 | 221,670 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade | | 
| IIE FEI ocacncacescccecnesesess 385,800 | 154,300 
| 1,104,211,547 | 1,326,481,028 } June 30th, , June 30th, | 1,104,317,619 | 1,326,327,188 
i 1941. 1942. | 1941. 1942. | | 
Balances in Exchequer on ; | Balances in 
April 1 £ | £ | Exchequer— £ | £ 
Bank a England. 2,086,479 | 2,009,263 Bank of England ... 1,968,933 2,019,885 | 
Bank of Ireland . 540,036 425,191 | 2,626,515 | 2,434,454 Bank of Ireland .... | 551,510 | 568,409 2,520,443 2,588,294 
f 1,106,838,062 | 1,328,915,482 £| 1,106,838,062 | 1,328,$35,482 
iene 3 Se ! 








Treasury, June 30, 1942. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) — 


Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

June | June June June 

28, {| 27, 28, | 27, 

| 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 

Working days:— 6 =e. SI. 150 
Birmingham.....! 1,988 | 2,196 | 56,294 | 64,435 
Bradford........ 2,652 2,030 | 57,803 | 56,043 
SNE + o00s2s008 2,068 2,892 | 49,981 | 62,520 
Sl onssossesses 625 698 | 16,143 | 20,168 
Se 1,430 | 1,482 | 25,461 | 29,141 
Leicester........ 724 712 | 21,445 | 21,992 
Liverpool ....... 5,403 4,813 | 135,249 | 120,480 
Manchester...... | 11,549 | 11,577 | 298,568 | 310,467 
Newcastle ....... | 1,258 1,256 | 33,284 | 38,980 
Nottingham ..... 364 415 | 11,563 | 12,014 
Sheffield ........ | 568 630 | 17,254 | 22,258 
Southampton... . 46 72 2,489 3,053 
12 Towns ....... 28,675 | 28;773 | 725,534 i 551 
Dublin*......... 5,464 | 6,545 | 149,200 1168, 168,707 





* June 21, 1941, and June 20, 1942. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








| May | April | April | May 
15, 15, 30, 31, 
ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold at home............ 1,071; 1,076) 1,077| 1,077 
Other gold and for. exch...| 308) 522 529} 570 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... ; 119) 119) 119) 115 
Treasury bonds .......... 395) - 394, 394 
| 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1,231!) 1,454, 1,472) 1,483 
Deposits : Government ... 93 68 30 31 
Banks......... | 534 558) 588) 603 
Certs. of participation ....| 22 18 23 
Reserve ratio............ 74 -0%|75 -6%/75 -4%|75 -8% 





Treasury cash and dep. ... 


July 4, 1942 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS June | June | June | June 
RESOURCES 26, 11, 18, 25, 

Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

due from Treasury ..... 20,314) 20,518) 20,556) 20,551 

Total reserves ........... 20,608 20,807 20,845 20,853 


Total cash reserves....... 285 275 275) 286 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184) 2,567) 2,578) 2,583 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,195) 2,584) 2,594) 2,598 


23,805) 24,540) 24,995) 24,655 
6,633) 9,195) 9,229) 9,254 


Total resources .......... 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 
Excess mr. bank res. 5, 150} 2,780 2, 790} 2,650 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12, 985) 12, 629) 12, 706) 12,523 
Govt. deposits ........... 1, 081 92) 160 139 
Total deposits ........... 15,957| 14,054] 14,143) 14,020 
Total liabilities .......... 23, 805 24, 540 24, 995) 24,655 
Reserve ratio............ 91 "2% 89 5% 89 2% 89 6% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 


22,620) 22,717) 22,729) 22,735 
3,148} 3,310) 3,311) 3,313 


9,490| 12,176] 12,208| 12,231 
3,356! 2,305| 2,349! 2,330 











(Continued from page 27) 


New York 


TECHNICAL considerations rather than the 
war news have been the determining 
factors on Wall Street during the past 
week. Despite the general lack of incen- 
tive, occasional support, on the view that 
the market was largely oversold, induced 

















some slight improvement. Movements 
were, however, narrow and_ generally 
irregular. 
** FINANCIAL NEWS”’ INDICES 
ie | Corres. | Security Indices 
' ay ES —— 
— | ust | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
§ shares* Int.t 
June 25..... gins 2,501 78-0 , 133-3 
Baus 2,752 | 2,529 78-1 133-3 
Da che 3,076 2,590 77°8 133-3 
Ss aed 2,607 3,147 77:7 133-2 
July _1..... 2,513 2,479 78 -0 133-0 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: ‘highest, _ 135-6 

Apr. 29) ; lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E- 

t. § Old basis. 


COMMODITY AND’ INDUSTRY 


Utility Furniture.—The President of the 
Board of Trade, in answer to a Parlia- 
mentary question on June 30th, stated that 
he would shortly make an announcement 
regarding the production of utility furni- 
ture at controlled prices. He said that his 
proposals would put on the market a 
supply of good furniture of sound con- 
struction. 

Increased Cotton Yarn Output.—The 
output of cotton yarn for the week 
ending June 2oth reached a record high 
level. The figure achieved was 86.2 per 
cent of the “ target,” as against a previous 
record for the week ending June 13th of 
85.1 per cent. The inflow of labour into 
the industry is now beginning to be felt, 
and a number of women have returned 
to the mills from their homes in answer 
to the recruiting campaign. Minimum 
demands for war purposes are rising. 

Fertiliser Prices——It has been decided 
to continue the stabilisation of fertiliser 
prices for the season 1942-43, and the 
Minister of Supply has accordingly made 
the Control of Fertilisers (No. 23) Order, 
1942, and a general direction thereunder, 
both with effect from July 1st, whereby 
the existing maximum prices for sulphate 
of ammonia, superphosphates, ground 
phosphate and compound fertilisers are 
maintained. The control of sulphate of 
ammonia prices has also been extended to 
Northern Ireland. Provision has again been 
made for substantial early delivery rebates, 
and by the Control of Fertilisers (No. 21) 
Order, 1942, Direction No. 1, early de- 
livery rebates are granted on triple super- 
phosphates. 

Pencil Prices Controlled—The Board 
of Trade, after consultation with the 
Central Price Regulation Committee, have 
made a direction (S.R. & O., No. 1256) 
and the Pencils (Maximum Prices) Order 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 














| 1942 seahn : 
— une | June 
Low | High 10, 17, 24, 
April | Jan. 1942 1942 1942 
29 4 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 68-4 | 69-7 | 67°5 
BB ROMS 2.2 cscvece 58 -4d, 71-0b) 59-1 | 59-0 | 58-4 
40 Utilities........ 53:1 | 67 -4a| 59-9 | 59-4 | 67-5 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 73 66-5 | 67 65-3 
Av. yield* ........ 8 -40% 6- soocl? *22%/6 "999,17 "26% 
% 
* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) June 17. (d) June 24. 


Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


June 
20 


June 
18 


June 


June 
19 


22 


June 


June 
23 


24 























86 -3 | 85-2 | 84-9 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 83 +2 
| 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: June .25, 245,000; 
June 26, 287,000; June 27*, 113,000; 


(S.R. & O.,” 1239) controlling the prices 
of pencils. Control is exercised over all 
pencils permitted to be made under the 
Order and direction (S.R. & O., 984 and 
985) which came into force on June Ist. 
Different maximum prices are fixed at the 
different stages of sale according to the 





“THE ECONOMIST’ SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 


June | June | June 
25, 26, 29, 30, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 


July 
1, 
1942 
115.9 | 115.8 
172.7 | 172.7 
-| 141.4 | 141.5 | 141.4 
Mar. | Aug. | July | June | June 
31, 31, ‘ 1, 24, 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
147.9 | 92.2 | 108.7 | 115.7 | 115.5 


207.3 | 122.9 | 170.0 | 172.7 | 172.7 
175.1 | 106.4 | 135.9 | 141.3 | 141.2 


115.8 
172.7 
141.4 


117.8 
172.7 
142.7 


 cistanassande 
Raw materials..... 
Complete index. . 














RD ciscesssenee 
Raw materials..... 
index.... 














* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


‘*THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 























(1927 = 100) 

Mar. | Aug. | June | June | June 
31, | 30, .| % | 23 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 

' | 
Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0 66.9 96.1 | 111:8 | 109.0 
Other Food ....... 70.4| 61.1! 96.6 | 101.6t| 101.6 
Textiles .......... 74.2 $4.3 | 93.0] 93.4] 93.2 
Minerals .......... 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.4 | 130.7 | 130.7 
Miscellaneous... .. . 87.0| 77 ad 113.2 | 119.0 | 119.0 
Complete index... .| 87.2 | 70.3 | 104.8 0.2t | 110.7 
1913=100 ........ | 119.9 | sas ee 153.2 | 152.4 

{ | 


* Highest level seouhed during 1932-37 recovery. 
Revised. 











June 29, 262,000; 
July 1, 207,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


June 30, 248,000 ; 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 4, 1942 — — Money 
To Shareholders only... 2,265,055 2,293,673 ons 
By Permission to Deal. . 74,023 as 198,114 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 28. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
SR cick xkwabeenaeee 823,354,387 817,089,273 
DE hskG sp sseuanseaa<s 822,852,153 773,317,571 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. “a . Countries 
£ 
SE Ciekehave nese 816,647,811 349,272 55,190 
Kh spksessunnss 770,039,240 2,622,339 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 
’ Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
she £ £ 
St ceasepanesen 810,536,251 680,476 5,872,546 
SC Sccan eben eee 770,251,896 206,960 2,858,715 


¢ Includes Government issues to June 23, 1942, only. 
Above include all new capital in which 
permission to deal bas been granted. 


NEWS 


quantities sold. Maximum retail prices per 
pencil will be 13d. for ordinary graphite 
pencils, 2}d. for coloured pencils, 33d. for 
drawing pencils and copying ink pencils, 
and 5d. for china marking pencils, -with 
lower prices for larger quantities. These 
prices became operative on June 27th, but 
non-utility pencils made before June Ist 
may be sold at the old prices. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 














. Per 
Average price per lb. at pool 
in- 
crease 
| Sept. 1, | May 1, | June 1, | $i” 
| 1939") 1942 W194 - 
1939 
Beef, British— | s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Bes a cscasuss 1 23) 1 i 1 11 
Thin flank ...... 0 09 :0 27 
Beef, chil’d or frozen 
SER or at 11 11 35 
Thin flank ...... 0 4 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
I Gscseseseot 3 1 53] 1 5$] 2 
Breast .......... 07 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
DB icxsueecsous 0103) 1 0 10 16 
655 8404555 4 0 4 0 4 oes 
OS ere 13 1 8 | 1 8 | 37 
ee in a oe 42 
Flour (per 7 Ib.)....; 1 1) 1 3} 1 3 14 
Bread (per 41b.)....| 0 8 | 0 8 | 0 8 | —3 
MN Sagceanscsesse 2 4 2 6 2 6 r 
Sener (gran.) ...... 0 3 0 3 03 )-1 
Milk (per at ’ Reels 9 6 0 8] O 8} 24 
resh...... : 
Butter{ ft eases 1 if? 7 | 2 7 [404 
Cheese ..........4. 010 11 11 30 
Margarine, special. . 0 6b 09 09 12 
Standard. . 05105 |s 
Eggs, fresh (each)..| 0 2 |49 2,| 0 Mei \y 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.).| 0 6%] 0 at O 8 | 228 
Index all foods | 
weighted (July 
1914=100)...... | 138 160 159 | _ 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gasette. 


ss 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


=e is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for ch in interim dividends for ordin: stock 
| — anges ary stocks. 
|| Price, | Price, Yield, | Prices | Last two ; 


— 




































































Prices, i} ? 
, |. Year 1942 er 
ae Jan. ito June 3 Name of Security || Jame | June June Year 1942 Dividends | | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
pi | ow | | esa | ea | ada ante Tone 30 -|| Name of Security | Dye | Jue | Jie 
British Funds ~ (6) _(e)_ | yoda | toga | 1942 
A 11st i383 Consols 2}%.......+.+- $24 82 , s ‘¢ 45/9 | 41/3 2 ? abn ee Stee! | ifs 4 
uss | M0, Consols at otter 1959): 35 | igxal $11 17] 50/3 | 41/104 Ol ate ss o3k | ee $39 
| = 100 | 98% || 100 wed hy +e SES 100° | 100 | 20 Ol 28/44| 26/44] t3ke| t6F dliBrown (John) Ord. 10 £il) 41/103} 43/- |7 0 0 
y wat At Conv. 247% 1944-49... 1008 1003 |2 9 0|| 22/9 | 18/3 tea) ft b Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 26/6 | 25/6 | 318 6t 
ay |i | bf ee aie | | i) Be | ol Slee Odea] ae | Hs [TH 8 
108% | 10 Conv. 5% 1944-64 1 6f| 22/6 | 20/- || 4245] 4 a||Guest Keen &. Ord. £1. 
18 || 9 Funding 23% 1956-61...|| 9 ' Sas Cl ato | seal ‘abo] as oltndteeersio "| ase | ae [8 8 0 
i rin 9 18 | d. 10/- --.-. 26/6 | 2 
1 g7f || 100 Funding 24% 1952-57. . || 100 oer 1327S] aoe | sae | t4 8] [ape istaveley Coal Ord. £ ae | eis hoo 
it 111 1014 Funding 3% 1959-69... .|| 1014 101i |219 o}f 35/0 31/- abe 124 c ||Stewarts and Lloyds fi 46/9 46/- |5 8 9 
1014, | 100 Funding 4% 1960-90. ...| 115 115 | 218 6 || 23/74} 21/ a| 6. 6||Swan, Hunter Ord. fl. 31/3 | 31/3 |6 8 0 
¥ 100 101 Nat. Def. 24% % 1944-48..|| 1012 | 1013 | 2 7 6Al 17/6 | 15/5 5b| 2$a||United Steel Ord. £ 21/6 | 216 |7 8 9 
1 99} fen Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58.../} 101 101 | 216 3 5% 4 a| 6 b||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 16/- 16/- 6 5 0 
| 100} | 100° |} 1 War Bonds 24% sig as on | oe its oh See 2 eel wee Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 
ing | iioe || 04 Savings Bds % 1955-65] 101 | ort | 238 6 || 3eu4| 336 || ‘Sea| 5 o|lCoats, J. & P. c ora. t0°] 9 | ge | 
) 101 i 108 Victory Bonds 4%...... 11 1144 | 219 Oj|| 36/3 | 31/- me 5 b||\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 36/3 35/- | 5 0 0 
1 102% || 1 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 101 102 |217 0}; 9/3 | 2/3 H are] 8 b ||Courtaulds Ord. £1... 33/9 | 33/- |410 9 
06k War Loan 3x6 ute 1ssa,|| jos" | 10s | 3-6 Syl azo | 29 | tel apelhamcs: ComtontCers ci | age] ate | s 19 0 
a Local Loans 8%........ 964 %@ 1326 / $¢| 7c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 26/6 25/9 | 516 3 
mm | 100 am Redemption 3% 1986-96 99 99 |3 1 0]] 74/9 | 71/3 5 Electrical Manufa 
101 96 101 Austria 3% 1933-53 101 101 21710 || 22/9 20/9 a| 10 b|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 73/9xd} 72/6 | 4 2 9 
A India 3}%-.........-.. 1003 | 100% |3 9 o|| 42/- | 3 dB ae a 
sp | 202 || 208 Dom. & Col. Govts. 84/3 37/6 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢ [English Electric Ord. {1-)) 41/3 | 41/3. | 4 17 0 
; 2 1 Australia 5% 1945-75. ..|| 101 1, |4 9 0 /4% || 20 c| 17$c||General Electric Ord. £1.|| 82/6 | 81/103} 4 5 0 
m1 | 307% || 109 New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 1 100} | 417 0}| 38/9 | 34/6 Gas and Slectricity 
+ Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 108 108 |.315 o|] 29/- | 27/7 3. a| 5 b|\County of London £1....|| 37/6 | 37/6 |4 5 3 
108; ' 106 108 Corporation Stocks ; 14/7} an aha b |\/Edmundsons Ord. {1.. 28/- ag/- |4 5 9 
tee : + Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 107 107 313 2|| 32/4) = 44c| 2h c||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 13/6 13/- |3 9 3 
oe 7 ty alma 96 96 33 6! <3 9/ 446 246 North-East Electric £1 ..|} 31/3 1/31/49 9 
y ie | aoe | aved Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 3% |3 2 sil ee | se sta b ||Scottish Power Ord. {1..|| 39/44 | 39/44. |4 0 9 
Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 105 105 316 /- a 5 b|lYorkshire Electric £1 ...|| 40/- 40/- | 4 0 0 
oe ee erate seca Be rs | a= | 20. ¢| 20, <[amnseratoentees® | es : 
ine g. |} 102 102 stin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 6/ sia 
on [ek | se Peer RSE] | tt SL HS) MB] Bs) BRE Ce a) We | Be la 3 
Pace aad ; roplane 10/-... 
OP BAU | © Reber) ah) REEL RS) a | nbs) Seca) ae | aE LE 
an 5$% 1950....... 10 otors Ord. {1 ....|| 25/3 
. 3 m 83 Pertuqone 9%... 81 at | saa at Be] Wie] 35.4) 174 8 [Hawker Siddeley gh ----11 3/5 | 33/8 cue 
1 ta W441 33° Spanish 4%. 0200000200 fig | 424 19 8 4 | See | sooal a7b0| 410" 0 IMoris Motce 5: ord.: 66/3 | 66/3 | 410 6 
i} eas ———<—$—_—_—_—__— = rris Motors 5/— ...t 33/9 
Year 1942 } Laat two Price, | Price, | Yield, 93/9 82/6 20 ¢c| 20 c|\Rolls-Royce Ord. {1.... 36/3 at 3 i or 
x Jw.1to June 30}, Dividends Name of Security |] Jme | Jie | June’ || 16/44] 13/3 || Nite} Nite||cunardOnteel i 
High | Low |" (a) 0) © Baa, | 30, | Ose?! die | S's] “Ce lPumess withy Ord. fi::|) age | 28° | 5 “e 
90 7 2g/iob| 25/3 | 6 b| 2 a |p. 0, {thy Ord. £1..) oe | ee lg os 
! fy % Railwa 5 ¢ 6 ¢||Royal Mall Lines Ord. fl 22/6 
) | 7 | Na | Na [BA ct. Stn Ord. Stk! st | om |S xa | OT | ee Union Caste Ord =| J8haa) Haye | 8 2 
‘ tat st = Nil |!Can. Pacific Com. $25...|] 10 10 Nil 7/3 3/9 Tea and Rubber 
1154 | 106 $a| 240 /||Great Western Ord. Stk..|} 45 44 19 1 91 14/6 é 4 c| 4 c|lAllied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|} 6/3 5/74 |14 4 0 
| i 96 24b| 245 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 107} 107 413 6 | 32/- ae 4 b| 2 a||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 8/9 8/1 |14 15 0 
46 5 if 2a| 2 d|IL.N.E.R. 4% ist Pref. ..|| 52 ois 17s ai} ae] -% 746| 2$al|Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 20/- | 23/9 | 8 8 0 
15 mp | 16h |) Abe} 2 cHLMS. Ord. Stock... 19 19 |1010 6 || 20/6 4-a| 6 bllLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/-. W4h | 1/3 HE 0 0 
\ al 8 2 a| 2 BIIL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...]} 534 523 | 712 8! oe 8/103|| 10 c| 3 c||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 15/- 13/9 |4 7 6 
BS) SY abt] eeieeeeatameeesi] 2) a te i o +] Sees) a) | 
erm . Stock ....|] 16 16 b : 
66 61 2ha| 2$6||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . eae 623 8 0 3 3a/8t a6 s 5 : : abe seein one @.. 43/14 4o/- | 210 0 
Banks and Dis 56/3 | 34 Saree: — | 339 | 817 6 
Oi 2 Urs {Ipd..-.|| 7- | 70/- |5 0 0 oe | Set 128s] oie earehos fel gent | ee [4 8 8 
@ ank of Australasia £5. 
383 | «365 6 a} 6 b||Bank of En, : 5t | 712 3 Miscellaneous 
gland Stock. .|} 377 3 54/0 42/- 2 : 
ad 4d cSt :. ¢ . ¢ |[Bank of Montreal oP. a ast 39 Se aii My 10" ¢ 10 ¢ Barker (John) Ord. £1 A 43/8 45/14 412 8 
7 16/- | 71/- 7 ealan 26/ 411 Oe ¢| 24 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|| 35/74xd 
ite a| 7 6||Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 72/6 45/74 | 42/3 iti —_ t 33/9 | 311 0 
1% 4 5 al 2b : tee / 72/6 |317 3 7 6b||British Aluminium {£1...|| 44/44 | 44/43 | 4.10 0 
‘or (68 £45 £ j Chartered of India £5... YP 6 | 511 0 88/14 | 70/- |\t1734 c |t14,% ¢ ||Brit.-A (44 
24 | £2}a||Hongkong and S. $125 68/6. | 64/6 t } it.-Amer. Tobacco {1.|| 77/6 76/3 | 316 Of 
ils, 54/6 | 50/- 6 a| “6 bllLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 -l] £574 | £544 19 3 6) ¢ / a b||British Oxygen Ord. {1.|| 66/3 | 66/3 | 4 4 6 
89/3 81/6 8 £ » a -|} 54/- 53/ 4°9 6 47 4c 4 c\|iCable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .. 59 6 15 
ith a| 8 6/|\Midland £1, full 86/3 115/- | 97/6 1 Cae 59 9 
6 5 5 a| 5 biiNat. Di ‘ly’ 85/9 | 314 6 586] 1244 ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... llo/- | 105/- | 5 8 0 
ese 61/3 | 64/- Thal 7hbl\Nat. Pros £24, hay poll 68 et | 319 0|| S3/1¢| 24/48|| 10 ¢| 8 c|lDunlop Rubber Ord. 1.) 27/- | 27/- | 519 0 
wut 40 | 44 ats tle ~ v. £5, £ 66/- 65/6 | 411 9 17/14 | 13/3 Nile| 6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 15/9 1 3 16 
. yal Bank of Sotland. 461 25/- | 22/- 5/9 +0 
Ist a2/74 m3 | Se] Sb Raton Discount 3...) Ors T6 ee a 31/3 20" Nie Gestetner ree Bek. fi aa/° ae 817 3 
estminster £4, £1 paid.|} 82/- 81/6 14 8 6 os 30/- 3 @| 5 b/|\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1}| 31/6 316 |5 19 
a | 2 Insurance $ 5H 17h a $10 6 ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1)| 6 219 6f 
ast 2s 40 a| 50 6|lAlliance £1, fully paid...|| 2 23 315 9|| 31/3 bry | $2.00 c | $2.00 ¢ ||International Nickel n $3: 38 5 5 0 
_ w- | 79 4/6a| 6/-bjjAtlas £5, £1} paid...... ll it a3 ell sae | 3 /9 10 ¢ 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 26/103} 26/103) 3 14 6 
Sr | 243 2/-b| 1/6a||Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. | 85/- ae 1420 a = 5 a| 5 b/|\London Brick Ord. £1. ..|} 50/- 47/6 |4 4 0 
eo | Be | abe] abs fire Sash ae | ah Sab 2] Se) Bia) S| “hg laeme neers 9] | Be 1S oS 
a ear! ully paid ..... isi | 158 |2 8 ot 26/3 | 19/6 || 2%a| 6 6\\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/. 9 i 14 8 G 
a i 134 6/-a| | 6/-b|[Phoontx £1, fully paid... 158 a a8 Of 26/3 19/6 2}a| 6 6||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 236 23/6 312 6 
a Mh | 20% || t8744e} 1588 [Prudential £1 ‘A’. ..... Be | 28 [2 9 SH eclea| coe No ae's| ‘Shalftateand Lys Ord. Zi”, 60/- | 6o/- |5 0 0 
opt | : % a| 19 b|\Royal Exchange {1..... 8 8 315 0 eee om 10 b a |\\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 61/103) 61/3 | 4 8 3 
1 6} {3b} 3/3a|\Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 8h 8 |4 0 01] see | 8 / 5 c| 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|} 31/10} j- |613 3 
939 15| “9}a||Sun Life £1, fully paid.:"|) 6 ae ee ee ae ees ee 
= 184 "| 16 Investment Trusts 33/- | 26/44 |} 7} |(d)15 b llunited Molasses Ord. G18 ad Sele 4 § 
1824 set 4 3 7 ; eee » er oy sot 182 |5 97 60/6 47/- 35 6| 20 a@||Woolworth Ord. Ge. ve at alee $ ; ; 
15 nt Trst. Def.Stk.|| 163 163 Rage 
a| 6 b/|IU.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|) 1924 | 1924 | 5 311 en 3/- || ()6 c| Nila||Burma Corp. Ord. Rs.9.|| 3/6 set ia 
35 150/6 | 138 Breweries, &c. 3S 7 10 c} 10 c|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 33/14 | 31/3 6 8 0 
33 s0/e /138/- || $25 b| 45 a [Bass Ratcliff Ord. 41....]147/6 | 47/6 | 214 ot] 40° ukd 72s| 2 Lorn: 8 m |613 3 
11/3 oy 5 a| 9 b||Courage & Co. Ord. {1...|| 61/3 61/3 | 411 6 3 /4% |} 1136 _a|\Randfontein Ord. £1... .|| 35/7} | 34/44xd\12 0 0 
13 a3 | 74/10} Ska} 10 b [Distillers Co. Ord. 41... -|] 74/3 | 74/3 | 410 0 || 15/6 + 15 b| Nila ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1. . 2 4 0 
8 as | wel tatl 2 cee ee | ee te tie ; 5b} 5 @|\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 12/74 | 1a | 8 @ 
a |matuel os ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 87/6 | 87/- |5 3 9 ie 5 || 6246] 5244 ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... bixd| 9 6 0 
oP ceecicath AT 614 ltWatney Combe Det iI og |_ Se 18 4 ol at Sh Na g/65 |Union Cp. 126 fy: p< | 518 0 
37 per — a von es (6) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 23% not subject to tax. fH Mil | Nil IW, Witwateneand o/h | __sip | Na 
erage redemption—end 1960. k d + e lowing for exchange Flat yield Annas 
SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS TS 
4 - (k) Based on redemption at par 1946. (m) Yield on 1.55% basis. (p) Yield on ‘2492 basis " es od Tax. 
-3 Vv 
+ - ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
24 { | Close Close | Close Close 
5 | | Gross Receipts A June June | 3. Commercial Ju 
4 ies g for Week ago 1. Railroads. 23 ~30 | and Industrial. T5° J30° 
30 ; | g Ending CC ae - 204 = jn Smelting.. 36 368 Int. Paper 
2 7 ee ere eee a ses "Viscose... 258 254 | Liggett Myers.. 
1 oe |oe~| me loan | RE. 4 I ow 24h 248 | Nat. Distillers . 
; oie | | Gnas pee AE apn aes a ry Nat. Steel ..... 
B.A. | fee eens ws TIGgS .......- 7 Phelps Dodge. . 
ag ff BA. and Pacific....| 51 | June 20 | 32,435,000 |— 178,000 | 74,782,000 [+2 eerie 123 134 | Celanece’of A... 17) 18 | Proct- Gamble 
— uthern...| 52 | 27 | $2'0 + 1,133,000 Chrysler . 57 Bs 
B.A. Western -_—| $2,063,000 |— 496,000 125,941,000 |+ 10,060,000 | 2 Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. ; Ss) See. 
Canadian ae 31 ” 27 | $1,088,000 + 58,000 | 45,230,000 |+ 3,692,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 1128 1104 Somees Oi. 29 an 
= Central Argentine... 52 ” 21 | $4,818,000 |+ 614,000 113,958,000 |+20,027,000 | Amer. W’wks. . Gen. Eive...... ‘25h 2 12 oe 
Sen Paulo (Gracity --| Sa| °° 2 | #2 008.280 [+ 80,150 | 91,897,700 |+ 5,908,200 | Pac. Light ... a aia...” = 20th Cen. Fox. . 
—— San Paulo (Brazil). .| 25 |), 21" ‘£35,744 /— 10,718 | "879,837 |—_" 47,205 People’s Gas .. 36 37 a e+. ae r | United Drug. . . 
——e:° & wink o | U.S. Steel... 
. Cal. Ed.... 4 | Int. Harvest... 454 a8 West’house El.. 





¢ Receipts i i ni 
pts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel.. 24 238! Int. Nickel.... 26% 25} ‘ Woolworth.... 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,00d 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London {a LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 














As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances - £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department 2,389,454 
Other items on one 19,795,546 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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> 
, INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


through a Member of 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


> A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 
All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 
Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 
“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 


on application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 
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Head Office : Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esto. 192s 






LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Brery description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 









. pSIONAL BANE OF SCOTLAND ny 





July 4, 1942 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and ‘Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL = 2*# # # $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP - »« $20,000,000 

STERLING ° - - £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS { WoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in. approved cases. 


Full particuldts may be had on application. 

























‘REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = +  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st September, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the 1st August, 1942, after which date the stock 
will be transferred) ex dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada in London. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. rst July, 1942. 





CITY OF WINNIPEG 


FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1940-60. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st September, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the rst August, 1942, after which date the stock 
will be transferred ex dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2; 1st July, 1942. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


; £ s 4d, 
12 Months - .°* _- 3 00 
6 Months = = - £10 0 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, July 4, 1942. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y. Post Office. 
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